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Mzxpuis, Tennessee. 

Mears. Editors—The following list indi- 
estes the names of the 
present in operstion , and also the 
pames and denomioational connections of 
their :—Overton, Rev. Mr. Haw- 
, Congregational; Adams, Rev. Mr. 
ord, Methodist; Jackson, Rev. Mr. 
Oarr, Baptist; Webster, Rev. Mr. Heuring, 
Methodist; Washington, Rev Mr. Hubbard, 
Baptiet ; Gayoro, Rev. Mr. Hibben, Metho- 
dist; Officers’, Rev. Mr. Ragan, Methodist. 
The Jefferson Hospital, which has never 
bad « chaplain, though it has at times 
contained a large number of patients, has 
been discontinued, and so has the 
sion Hospital, of which Rev. W. C. 
Smith was chaplain. I miss Mr. Smith, 
who was the only Old-school Presbyterian— 
if the designation is still allowable—on the 
list, and understand be has been ordered to 
La Grange. He was formerly a member of 
the Presbytery of Flint River, but left the 
South, where he had resided for many years, 
at the commencement of our political trou- 
bles. He is now s member of the Presby- 
tery of Huntingdon, and his family resides 
at Hollidaysburgh. He is an active and 
efficient chaplain. There is also here a 
large naval hospital, which bas never had a 


chaplain, aod where hundreds of sailors are. 


left entirely dependent upon such voluntary 
religious instruction and reading as may be 
providentislly supplied. If any one doubts 
that these men need a faithful chaplain, 
and would gladly receive such instruction 
and reading, let him spend a day or two 
among them. They have been recently 
furnished with the publications of our 
Board, which were most thankfully re- 
osived. Said a sailor to me, on my late 
Visit to this hospital, «‘We are generally 
considered a wild and reckless class of men, 
but we are not half as bad as we are sup- 
posed tobe. Weall need just such reading 
as this, and some of us find it profitable. 
Will you not bring us more?”’ 

It will be observed that, of these seven 
hospital chaplains, four are Methodists, two 
ere Baptists, and one is a Congregationalist. 
With an increase of the Congregational 
element, and a very slight infusion of the 
Presbyterian, the reader can obtain about 
the average denominational representation 
of our hospital and regimental! chaplains. 
The reason why I encounter so few Presby- 
terian chaplains, I am unable to discover. It 
cannot be because Methodists, Baptists, and 

1 ionalists make the best chaplains, 
for, when one does find a Presbyterian act- 
ing in that capacity, he generally finds a 
workman for whom his friends have no oo- 
easion to blush. It may be because the 
world still regards Presbyterians as “‘God’s 

' gilly people;” or because, desiring to go 
ouly where they are sent, they wait longer 
than others, and perhaps too long, before 
they run; or because they are not known as 
politicians and wire-workers, and will not 
use the means by which such appointments 
are sometimes procured. Whatever the 
cause may be, the fact remains, that we are 
not represented in the army as fully as we 
should be. The reader will please not under- 
stand me as bringing “a railing accusation” 
against our army chaplains. I know and 
love too many of them, and have found too 
large a majority of them faithful in their 
responsible work, to be guilty of such an 
act. And so I enter this caveat. A chap- 
lain has a name, a salary, and a guasi rank. 
Bat he has no authority to issue or enforce 
the slightest order or regulation relative to 
the moral welfare of the men over whom he 
is nominally placed. His presence is often 
felt to be a restraint, and he fails more fre- 
quently in consequence of his anomalous 
and undefined position, and of the obstacles 
thrown in his way by officers who desire to 
be rid of him, than from lack of a desire on 
his part to do his duty faithfully. He 
might do better, if he could conduct a fune- 
ral exercise, or hold a meeting, without the 
consent of others. 

The hospitals of Memphis now contain 
about two thousand men. They are well 
ventilated and clean, and appear to be in 
the best condition possible; all which is in 
striking contrast with the condition of most 
of our hospitals one year ago. Better sur- 
geons are in charge of them, and the work 
of our various Sanitary Commissions has 
been a signal success. 


OUR CHURCHES IN MEMPHIS. 

As I look again at that heading, there 
comes the sad thought that our Church is 
not what it once was, and that the word 

our, ne tly and fraternal as it is, 
and appropriate as it was a short time 
since, must be erased. Bat let me use it 
now, and be reminded of the pleasant past. 
Let me use it now, and gain hope for that 
dark future which is in the bands of God. 

Our four churches in Memphis went 
over, at an early date, to the Southern As- 
sembly, where, if any where, they still 
belong, though cut off from all direct com- 
manication with that body. They went 
with the Presbytery and Synod of Memphis; 
and with the exception of the Rev. Dr. 
Grundy, now of Cincinnati, I remember no 
minister in those bodies who publicly raised 
his voice against this ecclesiastical seces- 
sion. The Rev. Dr. Stedman was, and is, 

of the First Church. He has never 

n molested in his public and private 
pastoral labours. His church is regularly 


opened on the Sabbath, and he ordinarily. 


preaches twice on that day to quite a large 
congregstion, a fair proportion of which 
consists of soldiers and offi Many of 
the former members of the church and 
congregation have been killed while fight- 
jog as soldiers in the Confederate raoks, 
and many more are now either in the Con- 
federate service or living within the Con- 
federate lines. Their vacant places seem 
to be filled, to some extent at least, by for- 
mer members of the three other churches 
and congregations. The pastor is support- 
ed, and matters seem to be moving on 
quietly. I am told that while Dr. Stedman 
receives, with all his former courtesy and 
spparent cordiality, such of his former 
brethren ‘from the North as call upon him, 
he never invites them to fill his pulpit. 
His position must be peculiarly unplcasant 
and uncomfortable. Let us hope that, ere 
long, and with the concurrence of its pas- 
tor, this church may retrace its steps, and 
retarn to the body it left so recently and so 
unoeremoniously. 

The Second Church, formerly Dr. Grun- 
dy’s, probably has both a Jegal avd an 
ecclesiastical existence, though its edifice is 
still in the ion of government, and 
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| congregation are never seen within what 
was formerly the church building. That 
building is still known as “ Union Chapel.”’ 
It has been placed, by the Federal military 
authorities, in the charge of an association 
composed of the chaplains of the military 
hospitals in Memphis. These brethren 
officiate in rotation, holding two services 
upon each Sabbath. The usual congrega- 
tion has, I am told, greatly increased during 
the past year, and is now of respectable 
dimensions when measured in its length 
and breadth. That the Sabbath-school in 
connection with the “Chapel,” which, a 
year ago, was barely alive, is now in a 
flourishing condition, is a matter for which 
we should thank God and take courage. 
The generous donation from the Sabbath- 
school of St. Peter’s Church, Rochester, 
New York, which enabled our Board of 
‘Publication to furoish this school with a 
valuable library; and the farther donation 
from friends in Pailadelphia, which pro- 
vided a monthly supply of Visitors from 
the same source, have largely contributed 
to its present prosperity. Though regular 
religious services have been held in Uaion 
Chapel for eighteen months, it has as yet 
no regular church organization. An effort 
was recently made to re-organize the Second 
Church, or rather to place it again upon 
its feet under the old organization. A 
committee of the old Session waited upon 
General Hurlburt, requesting possession of 
the church edifice, under reasonable re- 
strictions and guarantees. The object of 
the Session was to first obtain possession of 
the buildiog, and then invite a former pas. 
tor of the church, the Rov. Dr. J. H. Gray, 
of La Grange, to become its stated supply. 
It was uoderstood that Dr. Gray was willing 
to accept the invitation, and the Session 
did not doubt the ability of the church to 
give him asupport. General Hurlburt re- 
plied to the committee that he was satisfied 
that the time for conciliation and good feel- 
ing in these matters had arrived, but that, 
before the request could be granted, the 
Session must rescind its resolutioa donating 
the church-bell (which had never been re- 
moved) to the rebel government, at a time 
when it desired to eonvert all the church- 
bells within its bounds into cannon- balls. 
The obnoxious resolution was accordingly 
unanimously rescinded, and a certified copy 
of the rescission was handed to the Gene- 
ral; but other obstacles then seemed to be 
in the way, and nothing has yet been done. 
It does seem desirable that these obstacles 
should soon be removed, and that, upon 
reasonable conditions, the church should 
resume its property. Beyond all contro- 
versy the building equitably, if not legal- 
ly, belongs to the Old-school Presbyterian 
Chureh. Under the plan proposed, the 
Second Church would undoubtedly leave 
the Southern Assembly, and return to us. 
Having taken all the necessary oaths of 
allegiance, with the undoubted intention of 
keeping them, and having lived quietly 
within our lines in the undisturbed dis- 
charge of pastoral duties since we had any 
lines around La Grange, Dr. Gray’s loyalty 
cannot reasonably be doubted. If he can 
revive and bring back this Second Church, 
why not let him do so? 

The Third and Fourth churches of Mem- 
phis are, perhaps, dead. If not dead, they 
are in a state of suspended animation, giv- 
ing no signs of life. Rev. Edward E. Por- 
ter, formerly pastor of the Third church— 
which used to report about forty members 
—is an officer, a colonel, I believe, in the 
rebel army. The church building, which 
was prescated to the church by afew of the 
pastor's personal friends, is closed. The 
condition of the property I could not ascer- 
tain. The title to it may be in safe hands, 
and this enterprise, once so promising, may 
yet renew its life. 

Rev. P. H. Thompson, formerly stated 
supply of the Fourth church—a feeble or- 
ganization which used to report about 
twenty members—is now residing in the 
vicinity of Memphis. I am told that he is 
not, at present, engaged in the work of the 
ministry. 

Rev. D. If. Cummins still resides at Cov- 
ington, Tipton county, Tennessee, and is 
still pastor of the Covington and Porters- 
ville churches. He is not within our lines, 
and is understood to sympathize strongly 
with the secession heresy, though undoubt- 
edly sound on the “ Five Puints.” Of the 
other ministers of the Presbytery of Mem- 
phis, I can learn nothing of special interest. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 

The 26th of November, the day appoint- 
ed by the President for general thanksgiv- 
ing, was duly observed in Memphis. Appro- 
priate religious exercises were held in all 
the churches, with the exception of Dr. 
Stedman’s, which was closed in consequence 
of the illness of the pastor. I say “ appro- 
| priate” exercises, leaving my readers to say 
how well that adjective applies to those at 
the Episcopal Church, which was attended 
by a file of armed soldiers, for the purpose 
of compelling the officiating minister to 
read the prayer for the President of these 
United States—a prayer which he had been 
for three years apparently unable to fiod. 
The prayer was read in its place, but it fell 
upon the congregation like a bomb, and 
brought many to their feet, and to the side- 
walk. Verily, these are strange times, and 
Memphis is a strange city. 

CALVIN. 


Relic of Cervantes, Author of Don 
Quixotte. 


A literary relic of Cervantes, which, if 
genuine, is of the highest value and interest, 
has been discovered at Madrid. Don Luis 
Buitrago y Peribanez, having been requested 
to examine a number of old papers in the 
family archives of the Count of Altamira 
which had long lain neglected as of no im- 
portance, discovered among them several 
unpublished manuscripts of Lope de Vega, 
a Bible said to be “of inappreciable value,” 
the genuine “cuentes del Gran Capitan,’’ 
or accounts of the Great Captain Gonsalva 
de Cordova, the supposed non-existence of 
which is the subject of a Spanish proverb, 
and finally a miscellaneous volume, covtain- 
ing, among other things, a poetical epistle, 
hitherto entirely unknown, from Cervantes, 
when a captive at Algiers, to Mateo Vaz- 

uez, Secretary of State to King Philip II. 

t is well known that the manuscript tale 
ascribed to Cervantes ‘‘ EK] Buscapie,” which 
was discovered by Don Adolfo de Castro in 
1848, and of which two translations were 
published in English, is now generally re- 
garded by the best critics as a modern 
fabrication. The newly discovered poetical 
epistle has been given to the press, and is 
inserted at full length in the ninth number 
of the “Boletia Bibliografico Espanol” for 


1863. It extends to eighty-one stanzas of 


githough all the ruling elders, and four- | “terza rima,” or triple rhyme, the measure 
fifths of the members of the church and | employed by Dante —London Athenzum. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CHAPLAINCY. 


Messrs. Editors—Oar legislation with 
regard to the Chaplaincy has been invid- 
ious, and has had special reference to the 
making it an exorescence, and to the giving 
to the chaplains an anomalous position; 
and the iniquitous plan has succeeded but 
too, well—so well, that it has been found 
next to impossible for any of our clergy to 
fill the position of chaplain in some of our 
regiments. There only by sufferance, they 
have been treated cavalierly by the com- 
missioned officers, most of whom, for the 
first time perhaps in their lives, are clothed 
with a little brief authority, and who, in- 
dulging ia druakenoess, profanity, and 
other low vices, wishing to override all re- 
straint, have ignored God, despised the 
Sabbath, scouted the Bible, and treated 
the chaplaincy with scorn and contempt. 
Uader such iofluences, no chaplain—ano 
matter what his talents, character, attain- 
ments, and antecedents may bo, has been 
able to accomplish much; and after strug- 
gliog on a few weeks, or months at most, 
he has been glad to resign and go home, 
loaded with calamay aad vile abuse. With 
no rauk, he hourly sees the lowest offisers 
with shoulder-straps, saluted and treated 
with respect, while the chaplain cannot 
command the courtesy of any one. It is 
useless for any to urge that “the chaplain 
will command respect if ho is the right 
kind of man.”” This is not so, and no one 
should be so igaorant of the malicious 
workings of the uaregenerate heart as to 
suppose it. Our Saviour aod the Apostle 
Paul were not able to escapes the maligaity 
of that class of m4o whom our cheplains 
have hadto meet. Our Saviour was called 
‘a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners.” How many of our chaplains, 
for no more cause, have been called intem- 
perate? Experience has shown that it was 
the height of folly to place the chaplain 
without rank, without any authority, a mere 
anomalous excrescence, in our regiments 
and our hospitals, uader our military and 
medical mea, who, as classes, are the 
greatest enemies, and have always been 
kaowa to be inimical to the principles and 
precepts of our holy religion. Our mili- 
tary reviews aod medical iaspections on 
the Sabbath, for which there is no ne- 
cessity and no excuse, occupy the best 
hours of the Sabbath, aod engage the en. 
tire time of subalterns during the rest of 
the day. Asa general thing, our military 
and medical men do not appear to feel that 
they have accomplished any thing oa Saa- 
day, unless they have interfered with, or 
entirely broken up, all religious services. 
It is useless for any one to reply, “It is 
not so in my regiment’ —*it is not so in 
my hospital.” If it is not so, your case is 
an exception to the rule; and of exceptions 
we are not speaking, aod with them we 
have nothing to do. 

Of all the sad mistakes of this sad war, 
the legislation with regard to chaplains is 
by far the greatest. Had the chaplaincy 
been put on the same footing with the 
medical and pay departments, a very dif- 
ferent result would have been attained. 
Had the chaplaios, for example, had the 
rank of Major, and been required to dress 
in the style, and put on the insigaia and 
rank; had he been required to preach at 


11 A.M. every Sabbath day, with his 
sword laid on his desk as the emblem of 
authority, as the mace is laid on the table 
in the Kaglish House of Lords, aod these 
exercises been coasidered a military one, at 
which every military and medical man, 
from Major-General dowa, had been re- 
quired to attend; and had military reviews 
aod medical inspectioas been prohibited on 
the Sabbath, there would never have been | 
the complaint which has come up from 
every vile swaggerer of the incompetency, | 
the wickedness, or uofitness of their chap- 
lains; and no one can calculate the im- 
mense amount of good that would have ' 
been accomplished by the chaplaincy. Bat | 
wretchedly and wickedly as this matter has | 
been managed, it has, beyond all contro- 
versy, been the best investment our govern- 
ment has made in this terrible struggle. 
Men of great attainments, great experience 
and success as ministers of the gospel, of 
great urbanity of manner, and undoubted 
piety, have sucoumbed as chaplains, just 
because they have had no position, and 
have not been treated with the least re- 
spect or consideration among those whose 
superiors they were in all that goes to con- 
stitute the man. 

How different in all this has. been our 
practice from that of Washington! I will 
mention an instance. A week or two after 
the treason of Arnold was discovered, a 
youog chaplain of the 4th Massachusetts 
Regiwent, who, to fit him for the chap- 
laincy, had studied theology only six weeks, 
and was licensed, preached a sermon on | 
«the Treason of Arnold, and the Fature | 
Glory of America.” This brought him | 
into notice with the officers of the army, | 
and Washington invited him by letter to | 
come and dine with him. Hedidso. At. 
table, Washington placed the young chap- | 
lain, then twenty-three years of age, on his 
right, and Lord Sterling, a Major-General, | 
on his left, and Washiogton called on him ' 
to ask a blessing. The young chaplain, in | 
writing to his wife, said, «How do you | 
think I felt, seated at table, on the right of | 
the greatest man in the world, and Lord 
Sterling on his left, and Washington asked 
me to say grace!” What a contrast is 
this to the wretched work we have had! 
Kaowing the fact, as our legislators un- 
questionably did, that man is a worse man 
abroad than at home, they should have 
placed the chaplain on vantage ground, 
and strengthened his hands and encour- 
aged his heart. Had they done so, who 
can tell how many noble fellows would 
have been saved from wreck and utter 
ruin? Had the legislation been what it 
should have been, there is no doubt that 
every dollar the chaplaincy would have 
cost, would have been more than saved to 
the nation. If we had done what we 
might, and as a Christian people, we should | 
have done, we might have made this war 
the occasion and stimulus of drawing out 
the intellectual, and moral, and heroic vir- 
tues of our people toa much greater ex- 
tent than we have done. For it has ever 
beea the case that a great war has aroused 
dormant energies which were not supposed 
to exist. Had the Bible been regarded 
aod heeded as the word of God, the Sab- 
bath been respected, the power and efficacy 
of prayer properly appreciated, and the 
hands of the chaplain strengthened, it 
would have been, without any extravagant 
estimate, the salvation of at least one hun- 
dred thousand noble boys, saved to our 


country, saved to their friends. And no we will receive rather the testimony of 


one will ever know how many lliads might | 


not have been written, how many grand 
discoveries in science, or how many useful 
inventions and improvements in art, would 
not have been made; for there never was 
such an army of intelligent men. And 
had the proper influence been exerted, we 
should not have seen so many minds mud- 
died with rum and tobacco; nor would our 
eyes and ears been so often offended with 
swearing and swaggering; nor should we 
have suffered so many mortifying defeats. 
From all these sad scenes a wholesome 
restraint would have saved us. 


It is false, absolutely false, that the 
chaplains are a worthless set. There is not 
a class of men in the army who can com- 
mand the respect, independent of rank, 
which the chaplains can. What other 
class of men have at home, as the chap- 
lains have, a body of men to call them to 
account? Notany. Put the chaplain in 
his proper place, and he would stand a 
whole head and shoulders higher than he 
has done. Put him in his place, and 
there would never be a collision with the 
military on the one hand, or the medical 
and pay on the other. 

The medical and pay departments have 
had military rank assigned them. Both 
these departments are manned by men who, 
as plasses, fall below the chaplaincy. The 
labours of neither of these departments re- 
quire the assistance from rank which the 
chaplaincy does. The soldier is most re- 
spectful to both these classes, because they 
hold in their hands what he wants and 
values. The soldier cannot get a furlough 
or discharge without the certificate of the 
surgeon. Even the contract surgeon, who 
has no military position, and is ranked by 
the hospital steward, and who has no more 
authority to punish than a citizen doctor, 
is always respected. No one ever saw a 
soldier approach a paymaster, or even his 
clerk, but in the most respectful manner. 
The commissioned paymaster and surgeon 
have the rank, pay, and emoluments of a 
Major. Oa the other haod, the chaplain, 
whose department of labour is the most 
difficult, and who needs more countenance 
and encouragement than aay other man ia 
any walk of life, is commissioned or has a 
warrant, which, by courtesy, is admitted to 
have the rank of captain. Oae would sup- 
pose that the least that could be done, 
would be to put him among his peers, with 
the rank of Major; and if he has any daties 
to perform, he should have a corresponding 
authority. Put the chaplain where he 
should be, and you will get rid of improper 
ones, if you have them now, for they would 
not be able to sustain themselves. 

Put a chaplain to every regiment, and 
require him to preach on every Sabbath at 
11 A.M., and reqaire all to attend, and 


you will sooa fiad that a man must have | 
attainments in learaing and piety to sustaia | 
himself. Require him to preach once a - 
day on the Sabbath, and all to attend as a. 
military exercise, and hundreds of offisers | 
and men would know somothing of their | 
chaplains, something of the Bible, some- | 
thiag of their duties and responsibilities, | 
something of the high end and destiny of 
man. If the chaplain chose to hold other 
services, he could do so, but have the at- 
tendance optional. | 
Io a word, the best investment Congress — 
can make, is to give a chaplain to every | 
reziment, with the rank, pay, and emolu- 
ments of Major. This is the least that a- 
Christian people can do; the least that 
reverence for God our Father, and respect | 
to ourselves, will allow. We might gooao 
and state the obstacles which the chaplaia 
has met at every step—obstacles which 
would not have existed had we not had so 
much infidel legislation. We could give a 
long catalogue of grievances which have 
impeded his work; but we forbear. Were 
all the improper interferences, and out- 
rageous acts—this is the mildest term by 
which we can call many of them—of the 
military and medical departmonts, enumo- 
rated, they would fill volumes, and justly 
call forth the iodignation of a Christiaa 
people. GREGOREO. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OPPOSITIONS OF SCLIENCE.—No. IIL. 


We have referred, in a previous article, 
to the first consideration which is carefully © 
to be borne in miod in our treatment of 
apparent differences, viz., that the Bible is 
from God, science from man. The spirit 
this remembrancs would inculcate is aptly 
expressed in Kocl. v. 2—* Be not rash with 
thy mouth, and let not thine heart be 
hasty to utter any word before God: for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth; 
therefore let thy words be few.”’ 

2. In the second place, we are to bear in 
mind that the Soriptures are harmonious 
and complete; science, often discordant ia 
its voices, and, as by necessity, changing 
from time to time in many of its most 
cherished theories aod conclusions. 

Io the Bible we have the testimony of 
many differeot minds, speaking to us from 
the midst of different and successive periods 


_ofhistory. We have the theme of Eaoch, 


the preacher before the flood. We listen 
to the apocalyptic song of the beloved dis- | 
ciple three thousand years after those wa-— 
ters have returned to their home in the | 
great deep. Aod all along the intervening 
pathway are landmarks; Moses, from the | 
sojourn in the wilderness; Samuel, from 
the dispensation of the judges; Solomon, | 
from the grandeur of Israel’s golden age; | 
Daniel, from the solitude and loneliness of | 
the exile; Malachi, from the tarnished | 
brightness, the dimmed glory of the restor- 
ation. They are landmarks along the same | 
great highway. ll point in the same | 
direction. Their accents are harmonious, — 
their voice is one. | 

On the other hand, and in contrast, an-— 
other Babel discord comes to our ears from | 
the discussions of the scientific world, each | 
one giving utterance to systems and theo- | 
ries his fellow cannot understand. At the 
same time, of the law not only, but of the | 
Bible as a unit, not one jot or tittle has | 
failed—not the change, so much as of an | 
expression, has been introduced. Science 
is laying aside the garment of one theory 
to-day, to be decked in another and better 
to-morrow. Its chameleon hues are chang- 
ing with the incoming facts. 

As stated by one of the most learned 
scholars of the age: —« It is the misfortune 
of progress that one is forced not only to 
unlearn a great deal, but, if one has been 
in the habit of communicating his ideas to 
others, to destroy much of his own work.” 


 racter! 


are to be prevented from rising up, or to 


Uatil some measure of harmony is attained, 
wutil conclusions not to be swept away by 


the next gale of discovery be established, 


concordant Voices, of truths that have never 
changed. 

3. But, at the same time, we are to re- 
member that the Bible does not come to us 
as a scientific treatise, or with a mission to 
explain the problems, in the solution of 
which the minds of scientific men are em- 
ployed. All truth is made subordinate to, 
and is preseated only in so far as to throw 
light upon the grand scheme of redemption 
it unfolds. It tells us that, io order to the 
execution of that eternal plan, the worlds 
were framed. ‘God created the heavens 
and the earth.” It does not profess to ex- 
plain the geological process. More than 
this, that it may be more readily understood 
at the time, it often conforms to the ignor- 
ance, concerning mere questions of science, 
of the age in which it is written. Thus it. 
speaks of the sun’s and moon’s standing 
still upoa Gibeon, or the windows of hea- 
ven being opened io genial showers. 

When we remember these things, the 
apparent conflict between science and reve- 
lation is at an end; and the one is the more 
full explanation—the supplement—of the 
other. As such, both are to: be studied 
and cherished with zealous caro. The stu- 
dent of nature is to take the lamp of in- 
spiration ia his hand, lest he stray. The 
student of the Bible is to welcome the min- 
istratioas of science, its handmaid; for all 
truth, whether of science or revelation, is 
from God. Written, whether io lines upon 
the sacred page, or ia traces upon the rocks 
around us aod beaeath our feet, by the 
same unerring Hand, all truth is one. Its 
varied departments are emanations from one 


commoa source, parts of the same eternal 


temple, streams from the only fountain, 
rays of the single sua. C.D. K 


For the Presbyterian. 


PUTTING ON CHRIST.—No. IIL 


How shall we put on the character of 


| Christ? 


There is a difference, as to the mode, be- 
tween putting oa Christ’s merits and his 


character, between putting on Christ for 
justifisation and for sanotificsation 


To do 
the former we mike no effort. Ws simply 
let him jastify us freely by his grace. We 
give up and ovase all efforts to justify our- 
selves, and azres that he may be our right- 
eousness. Ty put oa Carist’s character we 
exert ourselves; not, iadeed, dependiag on 


our owa streogth, for Christ faraishes 
strength as well as righteousasss; but 


nevertheless putting forth our owa efforts. 
We strive, ws labour, we contend, we work : 
these are Bible words for our agsacy ia our 


sanctification. 


We may illustrate this offort by that of 
the play-actor. Ho does he put oa Hin- 
let? H> studies the character thoroughly. 
He learaos the play by heart. moditates 
oa it, and calls ap to his miad, as nearly as 
possible, the very image that was bofore tha 
miod of the writer. H-+not oaly coaseives 
it in his imagiaatioa, but expresses it in 
word and act. H-> spoaks the words of his 
hero, and tries to feel them, that he may 
speak them natarally and progerly. Hs 
trains his gestures to have them ia accord- 
ance with his assume? character. He prac- 
tises before the glass to gaia the proper 
expression of face. Aad all the tims he 
is studying the written play, and secking 
to become more imbued with its spirit. 

All this reqaires eff srt; iatease, persist- 
eat effort. Aad the effort must bs greater 
in proportion as the actor's owa character 
diff:rs from the character represented. If 
the actor is vicious, selfish, aad mean, and 
the hero’s character is virtuous, noble, mig- 
nacimous, the difficulty to be overooms is 
very great, and requires close study aod 
severe application. Now, the Caristisn has 
to put on a character that is immensely 
above him—infiaitely more above him thaa 
the character of Hamlet is above the lowest 
dregs of the play-house; aad his work is 
proportioaably more difficult. 

Tae play-actor’s character, moreover, is 
assumed only for a time, while the Caris- 
tian is to pat on Christ permanently. Sup- 
pose the player would uodertake to dive 
Hamlet as well as play Himlet; to act his 


| part, not for an hour or two, on an arranged 
stage, ia a prepared position, with commit- 


ted words and previously studied gestures, 


but to act it day afer day, aod year after 


year, at home aad abroad, by night and by 
day, without rest or cessation; to act it 
uaoder circumstances coatioually new and 
chaoging; to be magnanimous in secret, 
when tempted by an opportuaity to take 
advantage; to speak and act with the 
purity, courtesy, and dignity of a noble 
priace, even when beset by compsnioas who 
had been used to hear from him obscenity 
aod rade profanity; to take on, in short, | 
among all the ordinary incidents of com- 
moo life, a new character ia outward action. 
How difficult the task! How impossible to 
preveut himself from lettiag slip some words 
and acts inconsistent with the assumed cha- 
Bat the Christian is to put on 
Carist permanently. Not at stated times 
ouly; ia his closet, ia the church, on the 
Sabbsth, uader good outward influsnces; 
bat every day and all day loay, every where 
aod in whatever company. 

Not even thus does the player's work 
illustrate the Christian’s fairly. The player 
puts on the outward acts ooly; the Chris- 
tian is to put on the very thoucbts aod feel- 
ings, the very disposition of Christ. ‘Lot 
this mind be ia you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” lIlis thoughts are to be 


watched and trained, as well as his outward | 


actious. Those feelings of his old natare, 
that are in opposition to his new character, 


be queached as they break out. 
Tae difficulty described, is plainly one 


that requires great effort; and those who 
have tried it kaow that it req aires efforts 
too great for our uaaided strength. It re- 
quires, in fact, efforts that du not spring 
trom human strength at all, though they 
are human efforts, but from Divine strength. 
Carist’s Spirit, the Holy Spirit, here comes 
to oar help. First, he supernaturally 
changes our disposition, so as to be some- 
what like the disposition of Christ, a child- 
like spirit toward the Hesvenly Father. He 
creates in us a disposition to love and ad- 
mire the character of Christ, and So makes 
imitation the desire of our hearts, and, in 
a sense, natural. That which, for want of 
any inclination to do it, would be utterly 
impossible to do, becomes possible when he 
has implanted the gracious disposition. 
What he implants he nourishes also, lead- 
ing us along to new efforts. He works in 
us to will and to do. We will to put oa 
the character of Christ by imitation, and do 
to some extent actually put it on, beoa 

he works in us. S.M 


| 
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For the Presbyterian. 


TO A PERSON IN DECLINING 
HEALTH. 


Meacersovee, Pa., Jan. 22, 1864. 
Messrs. E-litors—The following letter is 
from the pen of the Rev. Dr. John Kiag, 
who was, for forty-six years, pastor of this 
church, and was the fourth Moderator of 
our General Assembly in 1792. He was 
a man of more than ordinary talent—a maa 
of deep piety and of extonsive usefulness. 
Io this letter we see the spirit of the man; 
and I have thought that the publication of 
it in the Presbyterian might minister to 
the comfort of some Christiana pilgrim, as 
it certainly ministered to the comfort of 
her to whom it was first addressed. In 
regard, however, to this disposition of it, 
exercise your owa judgment; I do not dic- 
tate to you. 
Yours affectionately in gospel bonds, 
Tuomas Creiau. 


* * * * ‘It is not improbable that 
during your long illness, you have been 
much employed about the thoughts of 
death, and perhaps by this time have re- 
ceived its sentence within yourself; therefore 
to write to you on a subject so interest- 
ing and familiar, and of so great concera 
to us all, must be so far from discomposing, 
that I hope it will be edifying to you. It is 
owing to the will and goodness of God that 


you have lived so long; and if he will, you | 
may yet recover and live; but this is not to 
be your great concern at present, beyond a | 


— care about your state of health. 
uvery season has its proper work, and in 
such a gradual decline, yours is easily dis- 
covered, viz., to prepare for the approach- 
ing end. This is your duty and mine, and 
the duty of every man and woman. LExpe- 
rience and the sacred Scriptures say we 
shall certainly die—and may soon and sud- 
denly die; and death is, on many accounts, 


an event of so great concern, that we ought 


to meditate habitually upon it, and allow 
the thoughts thereof to give law to our 
actions. Nothing is more wholesome for 
our souls than this; nothing ‘more danger- 
ous than the neglect of it. As it dissolves 
our frame, that we are so careful about—as 
it darkens and hides all the glory of this 
present world—as it transmits us to the 
judgment of the great day, and fixes our 
state either good or bad, happy or misera- 
ble, through eternity, who would not think 
of it? I kaow you thiok of it. You are 
perhaps thinking how you will leave this 
world and its enjoyments, and your place 
here which will kaow you no more. But 
this is little indeed—not worthy of your 
concera. It is designed to entertain us 
while we are here; and when we are going 
henee, it signifies nothing tous. We should 
lsave it as the traveller cheerfully leaves 
the inn when an opportunity is given him 
to pursue his journey. We are but strangers 
and pilgrims on earth. 

You are perhaps thinking how you will 
leave your dear little babes, which must 
grow up and live ia the world without your 
tender care and fond caresses. This, with 
all the various conditions and circumstances 
of their edusation, which the fruitful fancy 
of an affectionate parent can imagine, ma 
perhaps sometimes come into your iad, 
This is a moving thought indeed; and it 
would be uanatural to be cntirely uncon. 
cerned about them. Yet this i$ not your 
greatest concera with respect to thom. 
Consider who gave them to you, and set 
you overthem. They were God's gift, and 
he committed to you the charge of them; 
and now, when he is about to dismiss you 
from that charge, what have you to do? 
To consider how you have acquitted your- 
self in your charge, and deliver them up to 
him; submitting them to His care who will 
make provision for them as he sees best. 
If you were with them, you would be of 
little advantage to them without him; and 
doubtless you do not thiak the ways and 
means which inofiaite wisdom and goodness 
may direct for the education and well-being 
of the creatures he seads into the world, 
depeads upon any such feeble and mortal 
creature as you. Iead prayerfully the fol- 
lowing passages of sacred Soripture—Psalm 
xxvii 10; Jer. xlix. 11; Hosea xiv. 3. 

You are a thinking how you will 
boar the last trial—the last efforts of dis- 
solving nature; dreading the violence of 
the concluding stroke. This, however 
alarming, is what we must all bear—either 
sudden or lingering, short and momentary— 
not like the never-dying worm. The state 
of dying persons is exceedingly different in 
this particular. And you know that the 
God who made your frame, and brings you 
dowa, can easily alleviate your pain, and 
make your passage easy through the gloomy 
vale. Your refuge is in him. 

But the great concern which I hope you 
are most employed about, is the state of 
your soul; how you shall appear before God 
your Judge—what shall be your condition 
in the eternal world. This is ao inquiry 
worthy your thoughts, and peculiarly be- 
coming your present state, however much 
you may have made it your study hereto- 
fore. If you have considered and settled 
this matter, so as to have a well-grounded 
hope of acceptance, it is well; you have not 
much more to do than maintain that hope, 
bear with resignation your affliction, and 
wait with patience his summons. [If this 
matter is not comfortably settled, I doubt 
not you will be often in re nen and fear. 
You will be seriously looking back, and 
considering the vanity and follies of. your 
youth, the uoprofitableness of‘your life, the 
unthoughtfuloess, ingratitude, negligence, 
and deceitfulness of your heart; and the 
consideration may perhaps increase your 
unhappiness, for Gol knows that there is 
enough of this in every one of us to make 
us afraid; and the more tender and faithful 
conscience is, the more of the vileness and 
evil of heart and life will be observed and 
confessed by us. 

You will recollect too that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only Law giver in his 
Caurch and Saviour of sinners, has solemn- 
ly declared, “Ye must be born again,” 
Johan iii. 7, which surely must imply a very 
great spiritual change ia the state of the 
soul, produced by the Spirit of God. And 
this will introduce a very close inquiry, 
Have I been the subject of this work of 
God? Can reco'loct any time in my past 
life when God did thus deal with my soul? 
when he brought me to see the evil of sia, 
its guilt and its odiousness; when he hum- 
bled me, and showed me my natural enmi- 
ty, and desert of eternal misery, and my 
utter inability to help myself; when I was 
made to fear his awful displeasure, and 
prayed ardently for deliverance? Can I 
recollect any exercises of this kind, and 
that they were such as did not suffer me to 
have ease in mind until I was led to Jesus? 
until [ beheld that glorious God-man, took 
hold of his precious promises, and rested 
my soul on him for salvation, and until I 
could hate sin, and love God and the prac- 
tice of holiness? 

This work is so remarkable in some, that 
they can recollect it clearly; yet many can- 
not trace it in an lar manner, aod 
must satisfy shotanatves y examining into 


its fruits and consequences. If it be 80 
with you, what you are to seek for in your 
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| his people, to delight ia God’s commands, 
to engage in prayer and praise, to hate and 
avoid every sia, to love Christ and his reli- 
gion, to believe and rest in him’—a heart 
humble and tender, fearing to offend, and 
careful to please God?—a heart heavenly- 
minded? If this be in you—at least in a 
stated way—it is an evidence for = 
This is the effeot, the surest sign of the 
Spirit of God working ia your soul. But 
if, in regard to all this, you can collect 
nothing certain after all your care—if you 
cannot satisfy yourself about your soul being 
in a state of grace, though you have prayed 
for light and sought for help, the only di- 
rection then that [ can give is, to apply to 
Christ anew, to lay aside the thoughts of 
what is past, and engage in the work of 
faith at present. This, indeed, is a Chris- 
tian’s daily work —daily renewing his cove- 
nant, daily receiving Christ, and devoting 
the soultohim. * * * * * 


TAMIL DICTIONARY. 


The Rev. Dr. Winslow, the veteran mis- 
sionary of the American Board and Presi- 
dent of Madras College, India, has recently 
published in this couatry a Tamil Diction- 
ary, which is said to possess great merit. 
The Round Table, a periodical in New 
York, says of it: 


“This product of American scholarship in 
O-ieatal literature lies before us. It con- 
sists of 976 pazes in quarto, of three col- 
umas each, closely aud beautifully printed, 
aod contains more than 67,000 Tamil words, 
and 30,551 more than any previous Tamil 


|}and Kaglish dictionary of the language. 


It thus appears that nearly half of all the 
words ia the Tamil langaage owe their Eng- 
lish lexicographic birth aad position to the 
labours of our American Orientalist. The 
work before us includes both the common 
and poetic dialects, and the astronomical, 
astrological, mythological, botanical, scien- 
tific, and official terms, together with the 
names of authors, poets, heroes, and gods. 
It thus initiates the learner not only into 
the language, but iato its literature, and 
makes him acquainted with the philosophies, 
mythologies, sciences, traditions, supersti- 
tions, and customs of the Hindoos. Itisa 
great honour to American scholarship that 
one of our own number should have pro- 
duced this work. He (Dr. Winslow) has 
been offered large rewards for his service 
in other departments, and for the dictionary 
to be issued as a British work; but he has 
been unfaltering in allegiance to the great 
Christian cause to which he had devoted 
his life, and to the honour of his native 
country.” 


The following popular Hymn, by Joseph 
Grigg, in 1765, has been so matilated and 
altered, that the reader will be glad to see it 
as it was left by the author. 


Bohold! a S:ranger’s at the door! 

He gently knocks, has knocked before; 
Ilias waited long, is waiting still; 

You treat no other friend so ill. 


Bat will Ho» prove a Friend indeed? 
He will! tho very Friend you need! 
The Min of Nazareth, ’tis Ha, 

With garments dyed at Calvary. 


O lovely attitade! He stands 

With molting heart, and laden hands ! 
O matchless kindness! and He shows 
This matchless kindness to His foes. 


Rise, touched with gratitude Divine; 
Tarn out His enemy and thine, 

That hateful, hell-born monster, Sin; 
And let the Heavenly Stranger ia. 


If thou art poor, (and poor thou art,) 
L>! Ho has riches to impart; 

Not wealth, in which mean avarice rolls; 
O better far! the wealth of souls! 


Thou’rt blind; Hoe’ll take the scales away, 
And let in everlasting day; 

Naked thou art; but Hoe shall dreas 

Thy blushing soul in Righteousness. 


Art thou a weeper? Grief shall fly; 
For who can weep with Jesus by? 
No terror shall thy hopes annoy; 

No tear, except the tear of joy. 


Admit him, for the human breast 
Ne’er entertained so kind a Guest; 
Admit Him, for you can’t expel ; 
Where’er Le comes, [le comes to dwell. 


Admit him, ere His anger burn; 

His feet, departed, ne’er return! 

Admit Him; or the hour’s at hand 
When at His door denied you'll stand. 


Yet know, (nor of the terms complain,) 
If Jesus comes, He comes to reign ; 

To reign, and with no partial sway ; 
Thoughts must be slain that disobey! — 


Sovereign of souls! Thou Prince of Peace! 
O may Thy gentle reign increase! 

Throw wide the door, each willing mind! 
Aad be His empire all mankind! 


NOT SAVED. 


O that each one, in the secret of his own 
room, or in the silent watches of the night, 
would think on these words—“ not saved,’’ 
and try to realize their meaning. I know, 
indeed, that they speak of a loss, the full 
meaning of which none living yet uoder- 
stand. But nevertheless, by solemn thought, 
accompanied by prayer for light, and for an 
upright and understanding heart,-you may, 
by faith in God’s word, obtain such a sense 
of wrong being towards God, and of conse- 
quent danger, as will make you ask in 
deepest earnestness, “‘ What shall I do to 
be saved?’ The flood is not yet come, 
though it is coming—ay, slowly rising ; 
you may be now standing on dry land, but 
you may have some notion of how terrible a 
thiag that flood must be which is to sweep 
us away. It saddens and softens your 
heart when you hear of a noble ship, with 
all its crew, perishing in the hurricane 
whose wild and fitful howlings hardly dis- 
turb your sleep of peace. And when some 
accident has laid an acquaintance suddenly 
with the dead, and you look with pity on 
the mangled corpse, and gaze with a shudder 
upon the pale and well-known countenance, 

ou cannot choose but feel the death of the 

ody to be a solemn thing. Yet what is 
this to the death of the soul? ‘The loss of 
the whole material universe is nothiog to 
the loss both to God and to itself of the 
soul of the poorest man who totters in rags 
through life’s weary pilgrimage. What is 
the death of the body to the spectacle of a 
man in prison—a convicted felon, a thief, a 
swindler, or a murderer! And how awful 
is the thought of sin continued beyond the 
ve! How can we measure such a loss 

as this—the loss of what is immortal? How 
get even a glimpse of an evil so vast, so in- 
conceivable ! That loss must be dreadful, 
to prevent which, the Son of God himself 
left heaven; dwelt on earth as a man of 
sorrows; eudured sore agony in Gethse- 
mane; submitted to cryel scourgings and 


soul is, have you a Acart to love God and 


mockings before Pilate; and bled and died 


| on the cross, while the sun was dark 
and the rocks were rent, as He cried, “ My 
God, why hast thou forsaken me!” Yet 
all this Jesus did to save souls from being 
lost! You cannot think that any deliver 
ance, but a great and wonderful one, would 
make—not the whole inhabitants of the 
earth, poor worms of the dust—but the 
mighty angels ia heaven, rejoice? Yet 
they do. rejoice when the news 
through heaven that one soul is saved! 
Do not such considerations as these, when 
seriously entertained, help to make you 
perveive how frightful a calamity it is to be 
“not saved,” although men themselves, 
who are most concerned in the matter, may 
in many cases care little whether they are 
saved or not!—Dr. Norman McLeod. 


THE TWO BURIALS. 


Have you ever thought what a 
and dread collection the graves of all 
guilty dead would make? Suppose we had 
in one large cemetery, all of them, from 
@ain, his hands all crimsoned with a bro- 
ther’s blood, down to the malefactor who 
was gibbeted but yesterday, what a study 
they would be! Let us pass along these 
long drawn avenues of the centuries, and 
look on them. Here are Cain, and the An- 
tediluvians, and the Sodomites. Here are 
the mummied Pharaohs, and Ahab, and 
and Jezebel. What hosts of blasphemers, 
and mistresses, and murderers! What 
groups of idolaters and perjured men, of 
novices, and of adepts in all crime, of men 
red with blood, and drunken with debauch- 
ery, and stained with sin. Do you wonder 
that the earth is foul? Do you wonder that 
we call the grave a charnel-house ? 

But now in what perfect contrast with - 
all this would be some consecrated isle, in 
which, let us suppose, all the dust of the 
perished righteous is garnered. Here Abel 
sleeps in the virgin earth. Here Noah lies, 
that walked with God, and Moses, who, 
visiting so often the ivory palaces of God, 
brought out thence much of the fi 
of the place. Here rests David, and Sam- 
uel also, and the prophets. Here his body 
waits the coming resurrection, who once 
was caught up into Paradise, and whose 
holiness was so like a perfect thing. This 
mound preserves the ashes of Polycarp, 
and Huss, and Latimer, and Wishart. Here 
lie Calvin, and Renwick, and Martyn, and 
Brainerd. Nor these alone, but the ex- 
ceeding great multitude, who, through the 
ages, followed the Lamb. What a place of 
sacredness! God’s own acre in very deed. 
How like a Paradise, rather than a burial- 
place, that spot, where all the dust is that 
of which the temple of the Holy Ghost is 
made! Surely, this is the royal part of the 
great city of the dead. These are God’s 
buried kings. And what a group they make, 
nay, what a goodly company! In among 
these, and amidst their perfumed and illu- 
mined sepulchres, we lay away each believer 
when he sleeps at last. With no vain pomp, 
with no superstition, with no weak senti- 
mentalism, but rather with the conscious- 
ness that a regal splendour bedecks all the 
funeral scene, we carry him away to his 
resting-place, and lay him down among the 
kings.— Rev. J. Aynew Crawford. 


THE PASTOR. 


The roots of pastoral influence strike deep 
in the home-life of the people. The 
haa shared life’s vicissitudes with them. In 
their great sorrows he has crossed their 
threshold, when other friends dared not in- 
trude. To their sick he has brought the 
water of life, and when nurse and physician 
availed not, with what tearless agoay has 
room been made for him to cheer the path- 
way to the tomb? He has been in the 

resence-chamber of their dead, with the 

opes and healings of his Master’s words. 
Hearts, with their secret burdens, crushing 
doubts, and bleeding wounds, sealed before 
the world, have been laid open to him. 
And as he has mingled with all forms of 
sorrow, 80 is joy uncrowned without his 
presence. [Ilis benediction hallows the 
wedding feast. With loving heart is his 
seat kept at the family board. His step 
hushes the boisterous frolic of the children 
while with reverent joy they gather around 
him for recognition and kind counsel. The 
poor needle-woman thinks of his friendly 
sympathy, and takes heart. The lonely 
widow breathes the balm of his prayers 
and stays her tears. The sailor-boy, tossed 
in his hammock, anchors on his parting mo- 
nition. Youth, stranded by the impetuous 
currents of passion, shrinks from, and 
sighs for, the befriending compassion of hi 


pastor. And thus the roots of ral in- 
fluence twist round and round and round the 
very fibres of our inmost life. The pastor 


and his people mingle their being together. 
He knows them all—their separate histo- 
ries, characters, and trials. “The shepherd 
knows his sheep and is known of them.” 
This, indeed, is the secret of his influence 
—that he has been with them in the famil- 
iar associations of their daily life. Heart 
has touched heart; that is it. Only a 
settled minister can reap, or has a right to 
reap, all the fruits of pastoral labour. For 
ministerial success, says one well i 

to judge, does not lie in crowded churches, 
full aisles, attentive congregations, the ap- 
proval of the religious world, much impres- 
sion produced ; but ia active lives, obedient, 
broken hearts—unseen work to be reoog- 
nized at the judgment-day.— Christian In- 
structor. 


- 


RELIGIOUS ZEAL. 


A zealous man in religion is pre-eminent- 
ly a man of one thing. It is not enough to 
say that he is earnest, hearty, uncompromis- 
ing, thorough-going, whole-hearted, fervent 
in spirit. He only sees one thing; he is 
swallowed up in one thing, and that one 
thing is to please God. Whether he lives, 
or whether he dies; whether he has health, 
or whether he has sickness; whether he is 
rich, or whether he is poor; whether he 
pleases man, or whether he gives offence; 
whether he is thought wise, or whether he 
is thought foolish; whether he gets blame, 
or whether he gets praise; whether he gets 
honour, or whether he gets shame; for all 
this the zealous man cares nothing at all. 

He burns for one thing, and that one 
thing is to please God, and to advance 
God’s glory. If he is consumed in the very 
burning, he cares not for it; he is content. 
He feels that, like a lamp, he is made to 
burn, and if cousumed in Covatnes he has 
bat done the work for which God appointed 
him. Such a one will always fiod s sphere 
for his zeal. If he cannot preach, and work, | 
and give money, he will cry, and sigh, and 
pray. Yes, if he is only a pauper, on a per- 
petual bed of sickness, he will make the 
wheels of sin around him drive a by 
continually interceding against it. he 
cannot fight in the valley with Joshua, he 
will do the work of Moses, Aaron, and Hur 
on the hill. If he is cut off from worki 
himself, he will give the Lord no rest ti 
help is raised up from another qnarter, and 
the work is done. This is what I mean 


when | speak of zeal in religion. —2y/e. 
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ECENT ‘PUBLICATIONS. 


By J I 
, Boston. obn Weiss. In two 
Neb York, 1864, D. Appleton & Co. Bvo0, 


gathered into these ample volumes 
fects of his history. As a memoir, the work is 
and Theodore Parkef has been 

pesmisted so-mppear so much propria persona, that 
the geadet ean scarcely fail to obtain a clear in- 
sigur fato Bis literary, moral, and spiritual cherac- 
Subject was born in 1810, and died, 
pbroad, in 1860; and within these periods 
Wife.wes crowded. Our readers have had some 
ceemenity. although they may not have heard his 
or b-come with many of 
bie‘apecdiations, of forming some estimete of his 
Gnd career. He was a “minister,” but 
wh of the gospel, his reckless speculations making 
even the Boston Unitarians chary of acknowledging 
him. Bs one of themselves. He appeared as a re- 
former, and in Lis bold attempts to sweep away all 
old traditions and superstitions, he swept away re- 
ion iteelf, leaving for himself and his followers 
Some transcendental idea to feed upon, as an 

We need not here attempt to 


was a0 omnivorous reader, with a mighty memory 
and an unscrupulous investigation; and after all 
achieved little more than to vamp anew old errors, 
wad to set them off in a bold and fascinating sty!-. 
On.some questions of a moral nature he, it is true, 
was powerful in advocating the right, and yet we. 
eso only recall his career with melancholy remin- 
igvencer, and we should be the last to wish either 
to live his life or die his death. 


A Pracricat Commentary upon THE First Eristis 
Gauseaat or Parse. By the Rev. Robert Leigh- 
ton, D. D, Archbishop of Glasgow. To which 
is prefixed a brief Memoir of the Author. Phila- 
delphia, 1864, Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
8vo, two volumes, pp. 444 and 481. 

We can cordially express our pleasure at the re- 
production, in such beautiful form, of this masterly 
work of the saintly Leighton. Few men have 
drank more deeply of the waters of life, or bad 
more intimate fellowship with the Spirit of Christ, 
and as the work before us will show, had a better 
warrant to comment on the word of God. The 
egposition has long been a favourite with theologi- 
eal readers, for its lucid exegesis, and with Chrie- 
tian readers generally, for the remarkable sevour 
of piety which pervades it. Dr. Doddridge hed a 
ptincipal agency, in his dey, in awaking public et 
tention to it, and we trust that by this edition the 
interest in it may be renewed. 


; or, The Vision of All Soul's Hospital. An 
Allegory. By J. Hyatt Smith. New York, 1864, 

Charles Scribner. 12mo, pp. 360. 

The allegory is well adapted to unfold hidden 
truth, and gently to insinuate it into the mind. 
With many readers it is a favourite mode of in- 
struction, and Bunyan's immortal allegory will 
never cease to engage the lively attention of young 
and old. Indeed, it isso wonderfully constructed, 
so affluent in material, so richly descriptive of the 
peculiarities of the Christian pilgrimage, as to ren- 
der it almost hazardous for any author to travel in 
the same road. The book before us seems to abound 
in evangelical views of what comes under every 
Christian's observation, and if destitute of the quaint 
ebarms of the “prince of dreamers,” it still may be 
read with pleasure and profit. 

Ramstes among Worps; their Poetry, History, 
and Wisdom. By William Swinton. Revised 
Edition. New York, 1864, Dion Thomas. 12mo, 

. 302. 

Foese whe are acquainted with this book will 
hail this beautifully printed revised edition. It 
possesses an interest which could scarcely have 
been expected from its title. It is executed with 
admirable skill, and the author holds a spell over 
his reader as he discloses to him, under a peculiar 
arrangement, the origin, force, and bearing of 
words. Not only is there a fund of instruction to 
enrich, but a pleasantry of style to win and keep 
the attention fixed. In a word, it is a book well 
worth possessing, to which we expect often to 
recur for recreation and useful knowledge. 


Tas Proruer or Fias; or, the Life and Times 

' of Elijah, with their Lessons. By J. R. Mrc- 

duff, D.D., author of “Memories of Gennesaret,” 

&o. New York, 1864, Robert Carter & Brothers; 

Philadelphia, William 8. § Alfred Martien. 12mo, 
. 351. 

Any ene whe has entered into tho opitis of the 
scriptural narrative of the noble old prophet, the 
incidents of whose life were so striking, elevated, 
and sublime, may easily conceive how rich the 
lessons of its instructions may be made under so 
skilful‘a pen as that of Dr. Macduff. His numer- 
ous practical works, illustrative of scriptural facts 
and personages, are well known, and are pervaded 
with light and comfort. «The Prophet of Fire” 
will take a high rank among them, if not the very 
first. It is an eminently good book, with which 
the reader will not be disappointed. 

Tus Otp Parsonacs; or, Recollections of a Minis- 
ter’s Daughter. Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 18mo, pp. 236. 

These recollections of incidents in a parsonage 
by the pastor's daughter, are not only truthful ex- 
hibitions, but are delineated with skill and grace 
by a pen evidently well used to writing. We 
think most readers will be interested in the peru- 
sal of the lively sketches. 


JUVENILES. 

Our table still abounds with books for juveniles, 
which it is impossible for us to read in full. Such, 
however, as we have looked over, we have ap- 
proved, and as the chief sources from which we 
derive the books, such as the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, and the publishing house of Henry 
Hoyt of Boston, are well known for their reliable 
character, the mere mention of titles will quicken 
the eagerness of our young readers to secure the 
books. 


From Henry Hoyt we have received, in a paste- 
board box, handsomely and uniformly printed, 
four volumes, entitled, “Mountain Gems, by the 
Rev. John Todd,” who is one of the most popular 
caterers for juvenile tastes. The stories embraced 


16mo, 
pp. 281. 


Anpy Hatt, the Mission Scholar in the Army. 
By Caroline F. Kelly, author of “ Bernice,” &c. 
18mo, pp. 256. 

Both from the press of Henry Hoyt, Boston, and 
stories of more than common interest. 
From the same house we have— 

Tus Rac Piceers, and other Stories. By Mrs. 

Madeline Leslie, author of « Tim, the Scissors- 


Grinder,” &c. 18mo, pp. 171. 
‘Tae and other Stories. 18mo, 
pp. 132. 
Saxpr Mactzan; and other Stories. 18mo, pp. 
109, 


Tes Anort, Litty. 18mo, 


45. 

Tus tro Heavex. By Edward 
Payson Hammond, author of «Little Ones in 
the Fold,” &. 18mo, pp. 63. 

From the Presbyterian Board of Publication we 
have received the following capital little books: 
Lire anv Liast; or, Every-day Religion By the 

author of “ George Miller,” &. 18mo, pp. 216. 
gis Uncus. By Maxwell. 

18mo, pp. 144. 

Batsr's Rous, How rt Worxgp. 18mo, 
pp. 396. 

Gaarss tas Vine; for Young Fruit. 

_ gatherers. By the Rev. W. P. Breed. 18mo, 

324. 


PP. 
Hareyr Epwarps; or, the Boy who told Lies. By 
Nellie Graham, author of Rebeila,” &c. 18mo, 


ati 18mo, 
Ppp. 214. 

- ‘The following are from Robert Carter & Brothers, 

New York: 


Acovsep; or, Christian Conquests. By 
A. L. 0. E., author of “Claremont Tales,” &c. 
18mo, pp. 175. 

Tus Bacs or Gown; or, Christian Conquests. By 

L. 0, E. 16mo, pp. 170. 

PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 
We have received Harper's Magazine for Feb- 


Annual Report of the Directors of the Mint for 
the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1863. 

Semi-Centenial Celebration of the Philomathean 
Bociety of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students in Yale 


Atean Repository and Advocate of Peace, for 


Linell’s Living Age, No. 1026. 


AN ANCIENT HYMN. 


The Latin Hymn of Bernard of Clogpi, 
commencing, “Hic breve vivitur, hic breve 
plangitur, hic breve fletur,” bas been thas beau- 
tifully rendered: 


Here brief is the sighing, 
And brief is the crying, 
For brief is the life! 
The life there is endless, - 
The joy there is endless, 
And ended the strife. 


What joys are in heaven! 
To whom are they given? 
Ab! whom? and to whom? 
The stars to the earth born, 
“ Best robes” to the sin-wora, 
The crown for the doom. 


O country the fairest! 

Our country the dearest, 
We press towards thee; 

Sion the golden! 

Our eyes now are holden, 
Thy light till we see; 


Thy crystalline ocean, 
Unvezed by commotion, 
Thy fountain of life ; 
Thy deep peace unspoken, 
Pure, sinless, unbroken, 
Thy peace beyond strife ; 


Thy meek saints all glorious, 
Thy martyrs victorious, 
Who euffer no more; 
Thy halls fall of singing, 
Thy bymos ever ringing 
Along thy safe shore. 


Like the lily for whiteness, 

Like the jewel for brightness, 
Thy vestments, O Bride! 

The Lamb ever with thee, 

The Bridegroom is with thee— 
With thee to abide! 


We know not, we know not, 
All buman words show not, 
The joys we may reach ; 
The mansions preparing, 
The joys for our sharing, 
The weloome for each. 


O Sion the golden! 

My eyes still are holden, 
Thy light till I see; 

And deep ia thy glory, 

Unveiled thou before me, 
My King, look on thee! 


THE PERSEVERING POTTER. 


u ever seen china made? Have 
you any idea of all the processes it bas to go 
the grinding and mixing, and form- 
ing and baking, aod glazing and painting, 
before those pretty cups and saucers find 
their way to your breakfast table? I have 
not time to tell you all this, and a visit to 
some china works would — far better 
than a written description; but I will tell 
you something which will always make you 
feel interested in this kind of ware. 

About three hundred and fifty years ago 
Bernard Palissy was born in a wild forest 
region in France. His parents were poor 
and respectable, and he was brought up to 
the trade of glass-making, as his father and 
grandfather and all his friends had been 
glass-makers before him. The boy was not 
a common boy. He loved the woods where 
he had always lived, and he loved the trees, 
and the flowers, and the birds, and insects, 
better than thoughtless sports. There was 
not an animal in all the forest but he watch- 
ed and studied it, till he knew all its habits. 
When he grew older he used to make long 
journeys on foot, from place to place, that 

might mend the stained glass windows in 
the churches, and in the castles of the nobles. 
He earned little enough that way, but he had 
a knowledge of drawing, and he used to 
make a trifle now and then by the sale of his 
little pictures. Bernard was very simple- 
hearted, and content with his lot; he did 
not care for riches when he had such a 
beautiful world to live in, where every thing 
told him of a good and loving Father. But 
one day in his travels a piece of good for. 
tune came in his way. He met with a fel- 
low-traveller, with whom he had some plea- 
sant talk, and before they parted, his new 
friend gave him a book. It was a copy of 
the Word of God. Glad, indeed, was Ber- 
nard to receive the book, and henceforth the 

.earnest-minded youth made it his study and 
delight. But those were dangerous times, 
and he had to keep his treasure to himself; 
for it was against the law of the land for any 
one to become a Protestant, or Huguenot, 
as they were called in France. So Bernard 
went on his way for some years, happy and 
contented, quiet and humble, fearing God, 
and reading his Bible, and trying to do his 
work in the best possible way. But you will 
wonder what this young glass. maker has to 
do with porcelain, and that is just what I 
am going to tell you. 

One day he was shown a beautifully 
enamelled cup, which had been brought 
into Frande from Italy, where it was made. 


Have 


Now, you will be surprised to hear that 
three hundred years ago no people in 
Eu knew how to make china-ware but 
the Italians, and with them it was not at 


allcommon. This china cup was a great 
curiosity, and few people had ever seen 
any thiog but the rough earthen pitchers 
and bowls that were the only kind of pot- 
tery in use. Bernard Palissy looked at the 
~ He admired it. He examined it in- 
side and out, and a great desire rose in his 
mind to find out how it was made. He 
went on his way; but he never forgot the 
china cup. He thought about it night and 
day. “What man has done, man may do,”’ 
was his motto. Impossible as it seemed 
for him, a poor man, without knowledge, or 
rich friends, or money, or materials, to find 
out how to make the cup, and especially 
the beautiful white enamel that gave it its 
smoothness aod brightness, and of which 
no man in France knew the secret, he be- 


much as he could of the nature of the dif- 
ferent clays, that he might find the right 
materials to work upon. Then he tried to 
discover the materials to form the enamel, 
and the right. proportions of each. All 
this was the work of years; for he had to 
work at his own trade all the time, to sup- 
port his wife and family. He used to hire 
a furnace to bake his clays, and when he 
could not get fuel enough, he would break 
up the chairs and tables, and pull down the 
en-fences, to feed his fire. Once, when 
e thought he had nearly discovered the 
secret, and was afraid all would be lost if 
the fire cooled, he rushed ioto his house, 
and tore down the very doors to keep the 
furnace going. 
like this at all. She did not mind so much 
at first; but when time passed on, and 
they were so poor they could hardly get 
f to eat, and still the secret was not 
found out, she wanted her husband to give 
it up altogether. It was no use telling her 
that when he found it out their fortunes 
would be made; she had listened to that so 
often, that she could not believe it an 
longer. His neighbours laughed and jeere 
at him, and bis wife scolded him day and 
night, and he became wretched and miser- 
able; but still he never gave up. 
At last, to his great joy, he saw his mix- 
ture melt in the furnace, and cover the 
ieces of pottery on which he laid it. But 
bis fortune was not made yet; for sometimes 
the heat was too great, and sometimes too 
little; sometimes his cups burst before the 
enamel melted, and sometimes they were 
covered with ashes and flints out of the 
furnace; but every failure taught him a 
good lesson, and at last, after years of strug- 
gling and misfortune, his perseverance was 
with success, and he learned the 
art of making porcelain-ware, covered with 
beautiful patterns of his own designing. 
Then his poor anxious wife saw her husband 
@ great mao, aod I dare say she wished she 


had helped: him all the while, with kind 


gan by trying experiments, and learning as” 


Of course, his wife did not. 


| words and smiley and never made his heart 


sad with her bitter reproaches. 

Bernard Palissy worked for the king and 
nobles of France, and he got well paid for 
his work, and his name was famous all over 
the land. 

But trouble soon came. While he was a 

man, living in the woods, and known 
only by few, he could read his Bible in 
safety, and sometimes join his Reformed 
brethren in worshipping God according to 
their own consciences. But when he was 
known and noticed, it was very different. 
His opinions soon became koowa, for he 
was too true to hide them. Then enemies 
arose who told the king; and when he was 
a grey-headed old man he was thrown into 
the Bastile, because he would not give up 
his religion, and returo to the church of 
Rome. In that dreadful dungeon he lan- 
guished till it pleased God to take bis spirit 
home; but his last days were not unhappy. 
He hed a peace in bis lonely cell that his 
enemies knew nothing about; he submitted 
quietly to God’s will, and he was comforted 
with the presence and love of that tender 
Father, whom he first found and loved in 
the works of his hands, and then in his 
written word, and who bas promised never 
to forsake his children, but to be with them 
to the end. 

Thus lived, thus died, Palissy the Potter, 
persevering and determined, brave and good ; 
a man, a Christian, and a martyr.—LZarly 


Days. 
RESULT OF DISSIPATION. 
When one begins s life of sensual plea- 


sure, he knows not where it will end. 
Could he see the end, he would shrink back 
in horror from the starting-point. An ex- 
change has a sketch of the wretched ca- 
reer of a former New York merebant, who 
is reaping the bitter fruit of a life of dis- 
sipation. 

“ An old man, who has been living in the 
most abject poverty for several years, vibra- 
ting between Worcester county and Berk- 
shire, Massachusetts and Connecticut, as he 
was shifted by the Selectmen who wished to 
clear him from their precincts, bas at last 
found a refuge, but perhaps only a tempo- 
rary one, in the State almshouse at Monson. 
Forty years ago, this same man did a heavy 


| grainand shipping business in New York, 


and was among the most influential and re- 
epected of the merchants of the metropolis. 
About the time of the completion of the 
Erie canal, he, with others, conceived a 
grand scheme of doing an immense foreign 
trade, and went to Kurope, taking most of 
his wealth with him. Family affairs did 
not run smooth, and he gave up his grand 
— went to London, led a gay life, was 
easted by lords, became very intimate with 
the household of a noble earl, and was pre- 
sented at court by the American Minister. 
Afterwards he crossed to Paris, where some 
imbroglio obliged him to accept the chal- 
lenge of a fighting marquis, who sent a ball 
through his right arm, but our pauper being 
a poor shot, severely wounded his own se- 
cond instead of the marquis, and had to 
leave that city. Then he went to Munich, 
and made love to a niece of.one of the royal 
families, was accepted, got drunk at a pale- 
tial ball over his conquests, made a bad 
thing of it, and left Munich with dispatch. 
He continued in his excesses, gambled away 
al} his property, was a vagabond in England 
a few years, then in New York, and then 
throughout Western Massachusetts. His 
life is » sadder comment on fast living than 
was ever written.” 


TIE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


An interesting and amusing anecdote of 
the Archbishop of York is going the round 
of the London clubs. Dr. Thompson, before 
his elevation to the See of York, had been 
suffering from severe toothache, and it was 

ronounced necessary to remove the offend- 
ing member. It was proposed to alleviate 
the suffering by chloroform. Nowthe Bish- 
op’s wife, a most amiable but somewhat timid 
person, was very averse to this; she greatly 
admired her husband’s well known mental 
powers, and could not divest her mind of 
the idea that chloroform had an injurious 
effect upon the brain. But the Bishop, not- 
withstanding her urgent remonstrances, de- 
cided on employing the sedative; the dose 
was administered, the tooth painlessly ex- 
tracted, and the parties retorned home. 
The prelate had recovered his usual health, 
when shortly afterwards a letter was de- 
livered to bim from the Premier, offering to 
his acceptance the Archbishoprie of York. 
He could not resist the impetus of at once 
communicating the intelligence to the sharer 
of his joys and sorrows; so im rather ao 
excited manner, entering her apartments, 
he exclaimed, “I am Archbishop of York !” 
The poor lady was sadly disconcerted; she 
felt assured that her worst fears were real- 
ized, and that he had become seriously affec- 
ted in his mind. “Ah!” she exclaimed, 
“I told youso; I knew how it would be; 
that horrid chloroform! Go and lie down, 
and compose yourself.” ‘Indeed, wy 
dear,”’ replied the Bishop, “the news is 
true.” But she could not be divested of 
ber impression until the letter was put into 
her hands, and it became her pleasant duty 
to congratulate her husband on his well-mer- 
ited promotion, and possibly do yield some- 
what of her rooted prejudice against one of 
the most valuable discoveries of recent 
days in diminishing buman sufferings un- 
der severe surgical operations.— Clerical 
Journal. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


When Martin Luther threw his cares 
aside, from time to time, and played on his 
flute, and jested with his friends, gambolled 
with his children, or gave himself up with 
delight to the songs of birds, and all the 
joyful restorative influences of nature, he 
thus kept his soul sweet, and his powers 
fresh, so as to renew at the fitting time, and 
finish the work which had been given him 
to do. 

Ilere we see the true place and offive of 


life, but interludes, recreations, refresh- 
mneuts, thrown in.at intervals to save us 
from being utterly broken down by unceas- 
ing and perpetual toil. While we study or 
labour, while we do our part to work, or 
to prepare ourselves for work, we have a 
right, nay, it is our duty as well as our 
privilege, to give ourselves up, from time to 
time, to amusements. 

But when amusements become the chief 
thing, when they take the place of the se- 
rious duties which God bas imposed on 
every man whom he has created, then 
they undermine our principles, and impair 
our faith ia whatever is noblest in virtue, 
or most holy in religion. The soul which 
lays upon itself no obligations, and seeks no 
higher ends, is lost. Even poetry, and 
music, and art, so beautiful in their places, 
the handmaids of religion, only lead into 
the paths of death, when they withdraw 
from her guidance, and demand for them- 
selves the worship which is due to God 
alone. 

“ This, too, is the effect of an education 
of accomplishments. The education of 
taste, and the cultivation of the feelings, in 
undue proportion, destroys the masculine 
tone of the mind. An education chiefly ro- 
mantic or poetical, and unbalanced by hard, 
— life, is simply the ruin of the 
80 

And when such has become the charae- 
ter of the community, when msthetic tastes 
have greater influence than the love of 
truth, and amusements are allowed to stand 
in the place of better things, then, no 
matter what external show of prosperity 
or refinement there may be, the doom of 
that community is sealed. 

For, in the language of an able historian, 
“Neither in sacred nor profane hi 


neither in the monarchies of the East, or 


THE PRES 


the free commonwealths of the Western 
world—neither in Egyptian, Grecian, Ro- 
man, Italian, Sarasevic, or any other chron- 
icles—could an exception be found to the 
law which dooms to ruin an le who, 
abandoning the duties for the delights of 
this transitory state, live only in the frivoli- 
ties of life, and find only the means of a 
dissolute and emasculate self-indulgence in 
God's best gifts to man—in wealth, and 
leisure, and society, in erudition, and art, 
and science, in literature, and philosophy, 
and eloquence, in the domestic affections 
which should bless our existence, and in 
the worship by which it should be conse- 
crated. 


THE CONDU:T ON MOUNT SION. 


When the English church was building 
on Mount Sion, some years since, a conduit 
was disovered. The mouth of it, which is 
in the incumbent’s house, had been hermet- 
ically sealed, for fear of accident, for twenty- 
one years; but by the courtesy of the Rev. 
Mr. Barclay, it was uncovered for Mr. Lew- 
in’s gratification. A party of eight made 
the descent of the shaft by means of a rope- 
ladder. Lighted by candles, they traced 
the course of the conduit, eastwards, and 
found it about high and wide enough to 
admit of them passing along in single file, 


' with a roof covered with flat stones, having 


openings in it at intervals, as if for buckets. 
The stalactites formed by the drip through 
the limestone soil, were soft, and crumbled 
at the touch. After proceeding some two 
or three hundred feet, their progress was 
blocked up by a disruption of the soil, when 
they faced about, and groped their way 
for some one hundred and sixty 
feet. The sides, generally, had been ce- 
mented; but in one place, the cutting was 
ascertained to be through solid rock. A 
low and narrow passage brought them toa 
sharp turn in the conduit, which, at a little 
distance in advance, was blocked up by a 
wall built across it. This was the conduit 
in which the high-priest, Ananias, hid him- 
self, in the last days of Jerusalem, before 
its capture. Ina popular tumult, bis pal- 
ace in the upper city, was fired, but he es- 
caped to the palace of Herod ; this was then 
besieged and taken, when he let bimself 
down into the conduit, and hid from his 
enemies; but on the following day he was 
discovered, dragged out, and assassinated. 
And it is also likely to have been the pas- 
sage into which Simon Bar Gioras fled, on 
the successful assault by Titus, intending to 
worm his way out, beyond the walls, by 
spade and pickaxe.—London Builder. 


CURIOSITIES. 


Among the curiosities exhibited at the 
Sanitary Fair in Boston, were numerous 
relics of Washignton—his sash, saddle, 
epaulettes, cane, with numerous autographs 
and letters; bronze jar from Shanghae, two 
thousand years old; sword of Miles Stand- 
ish; lock of the gun which killed King 
Philip, of Mount Hope, in 1676, and a 
wooden bowl, taken from Philip’s wig- 
wam; a Bible printed in Venice, in 147%, 
before printing was introduced into Eng- 
land; and numerous rare and genuine auto- 
graphs and letters. There were also exbib- 
ited the shoes worn by the royal family of 
England, and a pair of shoes purchased in 
Georgia, by a young lady who recently ar- 
rived in Boston, from the far South. The 
shoes are coarser than any young lady 
would wear here, and are laced with white 
cord. Yet the lady paid forty dollars for 
them, and refused to sell them for fifty. 


OW THEY LIVE IN CHARLESTON. 


The Boston Traveller publishes an inter- 
esting letter from a Northern lady now re- 
siding in Charleston, South Carolina, which 
gives some interesting facts in regard to 
the living in that city. The first portion of 
the letter is dated November 23, and we 
publish a few extracts: 

“Where did you think all the women 
were gone? A plenty of them are left 
here. We shall have to pitch our tent 
‘up the road,’ I fear, and the Lord only 
knows where next. I speak this reverent- 
ly. We have strengthened and fortified, 
and are continuing to do so, until we feel 
very strong ir: our harbour, and can endure 
any amount of shelling. Charleston will 
never be captured by shelling. We live 
under a military rule which consults any 
thing but the goud of the people, you know, 
and what do such authorities care for our 
lives or our property? 

“Perhaps the day has gone by for an 
entrance tobe made. Things wore, to my 
view, a different aspect three months ago 
from what they do now, but I may be in 
error. M—— says I take a gloomy view 
vf things when I ought to be hopeful. I 
wish you could have seen M and I 
trudging off last night after dark, to occupy 
by ourselves a lonely house in the outskirts 
of the town, whither we expect to go, one 
and all, if the shells come up higher. We 


go to hold — while my husband 
takes care af home. 
* * * * * 


“This yer r prices have more than dou- 
bled, and sc metimes we buy at any price, 
and sometiines ‘we do without.’ i am 
writing in the same dress in which you last 
saw me, four years ago. The ‘doing with- 
out’ is emphatically true with regard to new 
dresses, but. we are thus saved a deal of 
perplexity—-no trouble of dressmakers — of 
running after milliners, of going shopping, 
&c. Shoes tax our wits the most. They 
cost $30 now. I have a good supply. We 
have all had several presents of them, which 
have run the blockade. 

“Saturday I made a pair of deer skin 
tops, to be soled when I can find sole lea- 
ther, which is very scarce. But last eve a 
kind Yankee friend—(a native of your na- 
tive town, a man worth $100,000 before 
the war; [ do not know that any body has 
any property now)—told me he was making 
a pair for L——, he having learned the 


amusements. They are not the business of | 


art in his youth. Thus, as necessity arises, 
our wants are supplied. With my faculty 
of turving inside out and outside in, upside 
duwa aud downside up, of making hats and 
bonnets of little nothings, we are all made 
so far cou:fortable and respectable. 

“I could not accept your iuvitation to 
Thavksgiviog. Our dinoer was roast tur- 
key, roast ducks, boiled ham, sweet potato 
puddings, and ground nuts. Where were 
the plum puddings, mince pies, apples, 
oranges, dried fruits, Xc.? Echo answers— 
where ? 

“T have an excellent cook, who has 
been with me over a year. She is a real 
Yankee housekeeper. In intelligence and 
manoers far above her situation; has read 
much, atid is as deeply interested in the 
topics of the day as Tam. Can cook any 
thing that was ever cooked in Boston, but 
does well on plain corn bread, our daily 
fare. I have just engaged a man to bring 
me a pair of turkeys for $25. 

“T have friends now who are paying as 
much for one pair of shoes for one girl as 
I pay my cook in six months. Some of 
them are looking for future developments 
to bring relief. I am so glad that I am 
not encumbered with property that runs on 
legs, for if I had a horse or a cow, I could 
not feed them in these times. 

‘Dec. 4.—I have just been toa sale of 
goods (blockade), not auction, but selling 
at fixed prices to accommodate consumers. 


All I wanted was a pai 


r of gloves, which I 
could not get. My watt bought a calf- 


skin for $60. There was a rush which re- 


minded me of Kinmouth’s in days gone by 
—all but the prices. The meanest calicoes 


sold for $6 a pee 
“Shelling is not very brisk here at pre- 


sent. As yet it has all been far from us 
often unheard; but all down town has moved 
up. 

Piel have just come in from the sale, 


BYTERIAN. 


bringing in my srms, sans wrapper, a whole 
piece of calico, for which | paid $258, not 
to wear, but to exchange for edibles io the 
country. ‘Tell it not ia Gotham.’ You 
ought to have seen me beset with inquirers, 
and ‘how cheap!’ ‘how pretty!’ from the 
lady at the door of her carriage down to the 
negroes sunning themselves at the gate ways. 
My servants [ sent previously home with a 
load of coffee, not for our cousumption, but 
to be converted as above into articles of 
greater necessity.” 


FALSE CHARACTERS TOSERVANTS. 


A lady named Howard was smartly pun- 
ished, recently, by Mr. Knox, the Maryle- 
bone magistrate, for what we fear is by no 
means a rare offence. A young woman in 
London, named Wingate, wrote to the lady 
living in the village she had come frow, in 
Somersetshire, telling her that as her hus- 
band was about to go to Dublin, she wished 
to go into service, and asking the lady to be 
good enough to give her a character. The 
lady, in an excess of good natare, complied, 
and vouched for the young woman's hones- 
af cleanliness, and general good conduct. 

ith such a character she got a situation, 
where she soon showed herself in her true 
colours, as a thief. The lady was brought up 
on the charge of giving a false character, and 
» though it was plain she had no other mo- 
tive than to serve an humble neighbour, 
whose real character she did not know, the 
magistrate said it was su offence he could 
not pass over, and fined her $100.—Lnglish 


paper. 


Farm and Garden. 


CREAM IN Wearner.—A Chester 


— 


Childrens’ Column. 


VALUE OF PENNIES. 


“IT am an old man now, boys, and yet I 
eave all my pennies fur Christmas,” said Uncle 
Jobn to a group of boys who were talking 
over the amount of their spending money for 
the holidays. 

The smiling faces were turned towards him 
with a look of inquiry. 

“ Yes, you need not look so surprised; I am 
as careful of my pennies as you are, and I 
have a whole box full, ready for this coming 
Christmas.” 

“What do you want with them, Uncle 
Jobn,” said littl Tommy Bell; “do you buy 
candies and whips, and knives and balls?” 

“My pennies do, very often, though not 
always.” 

“I know what Uncle John means,” said 
Will Moore; “he gives his pennies away; Ae 
don’t spend them.” 

“That's it, Will; and I venture to say one 
of my pennies gives more pleasure than ten of 
yours. I put them out to interest; do you 
want to know how I manage?” 

* “ Yes, O yes, do tell us, uncle,” exclaimed a 
dozen voices. 

“Well, the day before Christmas and on 
Christmas morning, I set out for a walk. I 
go along the streets where the toy shops are, 
for I love to see the happy faces of the boys 
and girls, as they crowd in and out of these 
places with their bands full of the pretty 
things they have bought; but my business is 
not with them. There are other children on 
the street besides these happy, laughing ones, 
and to them I direct my attention. At one 
window, where all sorts of beautiful things are 
displayed, stand three or four ragged, dirty, 
shivering little boys—their sad pale faces 


county (Pennsylvania) dairyman writes to 
the Germantown TJeleyraph concerning the 
effect of cold weather upon the separation 
of creaam:—Judgiog from the manage- 
ment of the dairies of many of our farmers, 
and also in many of the larger ones, where 


the butter is the chief object, the managers | 


seem little to understand the effect of a low 
temperature upon the raising of the cream, 
or at least they do not arrange their milk so 
as to obtain the greatest amount of cream. 
There are several conditions which do modi- 
fy the quantity of cream which may be de- 
rived from any given quantity of milk; the 
fatty matter, which afterward composes the 
butter, is held in suspension by the water 
of the milk, and hence, when standing in 
the udder of the cow, the best and most 
rich portions rise to the surface, and conse- 
quently are last drawn. By the common 
mode of milking, the poorer and richer por- 
tions of the milk become mixed together, 
and the separation of the cream is made far 
more difficult and slow. In most of the 
large Knoglish dairies, and in some of the 
best ordered in this country, it is the rule 
to divide each cow’s milk into two portions, 
kept entirely separate until the cream is all 
raised, when it is sometimes mixed, but 
oftener kept separate altogether. In some 
of the large dairies of Devonshire, each 
milker has three buckets, and divides each 
cow's milk into three portions, which, with 
their cream, are kept entirely separate. It 
has been stated by eminent Kaglish dairy- 
men, that if the first two-thirds of the cow’s 
milk is kept separate from the remainder, 
at least ten per cent. more cream may be 
obtained. Those who make butter, can cal- 
culate whether this will pay for the extra 
labour which is incurred. Another mistake 
very often made is that of putting too much 
milk in the pans; experiment has proven 
that if we take two equal quantities of milk, 
and place one in pans to the depth of only 
two and one-half inches, the latter will yield 


than the former. This is the case more par- 
ticularly in cold and damp weather, and at 
this time the mistake is most commonly com- 
mitted. The temperature of the surround- 
ing air has also a great effect upon the time 
required for the raising of all the cream; 
experiment has demonstrated that the pro- 
cess is more rapid in warm than in cold 


weather. With the thermometer at 
80 deg. all the cream will raise in 10 hours, 
77 “ “ 12 
55 “ “ 


“Sprengle found that if the milk was kept 
at a temperature as low as 37 degrees, but 
little cream would raise in three weeks. In 
order to avoid the trouble of keeping the 
cream at the proper temperature, it is cus- 
tomary, in some dairies, to churn the whole 
milk. The advantages claimed by those 
who follow this plan, may be briefly stated 
thus: the proper temperatufe can be readily 
obtained both in summer and in winter; 
five per cent. more butter can be obtaioed 
from the same milk; the butter is not only 
of the best quality, while fresh, but if pro- 
perly managed, will keep much better. 
This plan would not work so well in the 
neighbourhood of a good market for skim- 
milk; but when cheese is an object, there 
would be little or no difference, for the but- 
termilk will make as good cheese as skim- 
milk. 
the temperature of the cream as low as 55 
degrees, but the whole milk need only be 
reduced to 65 degrees, to which most cel- 
lars, without any difficulty, reduce it. Ino 
Britanny the milk of the previous evening 
is mixed with the morning’s milk, and 
after standing a few hours, the whole is 
churned, and is said to produce a larger 
amount of butter, of better quality, god will 
keep longer.” 


Winter Pears.—John Morse, of Cayu- 
ga Bridge, New York, has for many years 
been engaged in the business of raising and 
selling pears for the market, including 
chiefly the older or more common sorts. 
He states that, on the whole, he finds the 
Winter Nelis the most profitable of the win- 
ter varieties, as under good cultivation and 
training it grows toa fair size, bears well, 
and is invariably of excellent quality. The 
Winkfield is not good enough, but is a fine 
winter cooking variety. He has not tried 
the Lawrence. The Virgalicu has become 
80 liable to crack, as to have lost its former 
high reputation. One of the best things, 
doubtless, where Virgalicu orchards have 
been planted, is to graft them with the 
Winter Nelis—the Virgalieu being a 
straight, handsome, thrifty grower, forms a 
fine #tandard stock for the irregular and 
crooked Winter Nelis.—Country Gentle- 
man. 


A CHAIn-PumMp.—A corres- 
pondent of the Germantown Teleyraph 
says For some time my chain- pump has 
been out of order, the pipe having become 
too large for the boxes. I could not find a 
carpenter who had the tools or the material 
for making a new one, and had worried my- 
self for weeks about it, when I met a boy, 
who told me to put leather upon the chain, 
so as to enlarge the boxes to the size of the 

ipe—if I could not lessen the pipe to the 
xes. I thoughtof poor Robinson Crusoe, 
who, when he could not get his boat to the 
water, concluded it would be wise to get the 
water to the boat—and did as the boy sug- 
gested, and have thus a much better pump 


which are the most difficult to be seen.” 


Buanketina Horses 1n WInTER.— 
This is often wrongly done. When the 
horse becomes h by hard labour or long 
travelling, the blanket is thrown on his 
back at once—the vapour steams up from 
his hot sides, becomes condensed and wets 
the blanket, and as the horse continues to 
cool, the cold and wet covering is of little 
use. A better way is to allow the animal 
to stand Sessional for a few minutes, a 
longer or shorter period, according to cir- 
cumstances, until cooled down to about the 


from seven to eight per cent. more cream 


In summer it is difficult to reduce | 


than when it was new. It is the little things _ 


pressed against the glass, and their longing 
| eyes resting first on one, then on another of 
the pretty toys you all love so well. Poor 
little fellows! I can scarcely keep the tears 
from coming to my eyes, when I look at them 
and think of their sad lot. Now I have use 
for my pennies; my pockets are filled with 
them, and I slip a few into the hands of each 
boy; and it does my heart good to see the 
delighted surprise with which they look up 
into my face. After being assured the pen- 
nies are their own, to do what they please, 
with a hearty ‘Thank you, sir,’ sometimes 
‘God bless you, sir,’ they hurry into the shop 
to see what they can got. 

* But as I said, my pennies do not always 
buy toys. Last year, a day or two before 
Christmas, I stopped at a window around 
which some children were gathered, and pre- 
sently my attention was drawn to a very little 
girl, standing close by me, with her eyes in- 
tently fixed on a doll. Her dress was clean, 
but very shabby; and inetead of a bonnet or 


over her head. She had an interesting, intel- 
ligent face, and before offering her some pen- 
nies, I spoke to her. ‘My little girl, would 
you like to have that doll?’ ‘O yes, sir, but I 
never can have such a beautiful doll, and I 
am Only looking at it.’ ‘If I give you some 
money will you go in and buy it?’ She 
looked at me for a moment, and then, while 
tears gathered in her large blue eyes, she re- 
plied, ‘O no, my mamma is very sick, and if 
I had some money, I would get her some tea; 
she has not had any fora week.’ Taking the 
child by the hand, I said—*Take me to your 
mamma.’ She started off so eagerly that I 
had some trouble to keep up with her; and 
we soon reached the place she called home. 
It was not a home like any of yours, boys; 
but peace and happiness dwelt there in the 
midst of great poverty. Three old chairs, a 
small table and a bed, formed the furniture of 
the room, and every thing was clean as soap 
and water could make it. The mother, a 
delicate looking woman, was busily engaged 
sewing for the tailors. The pay was so small, 
she said, it was with great difficulty she could 
pay for her rooms and keep her family from 
starving. But she added, ‘Ido not complain; 
the Lord will provide for the widow and the 
fatherless, and will safely keep those who trust 
in him. I stayed a long time with this good 
woman and her dear little girl; and you may 
be sure, boys, they had a good dinner that 
Christmas—and Nanny got her doll too. So 
that is the way my pennies go. Do you won- 
der now why I save them?” 

“No indeed, Uncle John,” said James Al- 
len; and I think we may all learn a lesson 
from you, and do some good with our Christ- 
mas pennies.” 

“ And you know, dear boys, that ‘ God loves 
cheerful giver.’”” 


THE BEE TREE. 


During school hours, Mr. Lamson saw that 
the boys were less attentive to their lessons 
than usual. There was no manifestation of a 
rebellious spirit, but there was a lack of inter- 
est in study, and a manifest desire for the 
arrival of the time for closing the school. 

When school was over, there were some hur- 
ried consultations among the leading boys, and 
all set off for their reepectives homes on a ran. 
Some great enterprise was to be entered upon. 
What was it? 

Ezra Howard had informed the boys that he 
had found a bee tree. He was certain that the 
tree contained a vast amount of honey. He 
invited all the boys to share the sweet treasure 
with him. The tree was in the midst of a 
large pasture, nearly a mile from any bouse. 
It was not properly_a tree, but the dry trunk 
ofa tree. It was about fifteen feet high, and 
nearly two feet in diameter. The plan was 
for the boys to go in a body, cut down the 
tree, burn the bees with lighted straw, and 
get the honey. 

They were all promptly at the place of 
meeting at the time appointed. Every boy had 
a pail, and some had two. Such a quantity 
of honey was to be extracted from the bee tree! 

They reached the tree. 

“There they are,” says Ezra. “See them 
going out and in at that knot hole.” 

The knot-bole was near the top of the tree. 

“ There don’t appear to be many bees,” said 
Thomas Band, “I guess it is a small swarm.” 

‘You can’t tell how many there are, for 
they are coming and going all the time.” 

“They don’t seem to be coming and going; 
they seem to be buzzing about the hole. I[ 
never saw bees act in that way before; but 
let us have the tree down, and then we shall 
know all about them.” 

So they went at the tree with the axe. It 
was, as I said, nearly two feet in diameter. 
It was dry and hard. Some of the boys had 
never swung an axe. Those who had, laboured 
with all their might till near sunset, when the 
tree fell. The bees did not rush out in great 
numbers as had been expected. Only a few 
kept flying about the knot-hole as before. 

Ezra was the first to go near them. He 
came away with a blank countenance. 

“What is the matter?” said one. 

“Matter enough. They are not bees at all; 
they are only yellow wasps.” 

Some of the boys laughed, some were nearly 
or quite angry, and all were disappointed. 

Young persons should carefully examine the 
facta on which their enterprises are founded. 
A careful scrutiny of facts at the outset, will 
save from many a disappointment. 

Ezra resolved he would in future be more 
cautious as to his facts. He would not mis- 
take wasps for bees again. Let the reader 
take care that he do not make mistakes 
equally great.— Sunday School Times. 


CHU RCH ES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s on 
urch Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
ears’ experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
Building. Sent free 
. STANLY D’ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New Yor. 
WN. B.—Plans, with Estimates the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. 
ROVISIONS.—A FRESH SUPPLY OF 
MEATS AND VEGETABLES Constantly 


ordinary temperature, (but not in any de- 
towards chilliness ) Then throw on) 
he. dry blanket. 


on Hand. GAME and TERRAPIN in Season. 
OYSTERS and SAND CLAMS of the best Quality 
for Family use. MICHAEL MEAGHER, 

319 and South Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia 


NEW BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
FEBRUARY, 1864. 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY UPON THE 
FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER. 
| the Rev. Robert Leighton, D.D., Archbishop 
of Glasgow, with a brief Memoir of the Author. 
2 vols., 8vo. Pp. 935. Price $3.50. 

The edition has been carefully revised, is 
printed on large, clear type, and is the most cor- 
rect and beautiful published. 
GRACE-CULTURE; or, Tuaoveers ow Grace, 

Growts, ann Guorny. By Ezra M. Hunt, M.D. 

l2mo. Pp. 320, 

Full of rich, clear, and logical views of Divine 
truth. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE IN 
IMPROVING THE UNDERSTANDING 
AND MORAL CHARACTER. By John Mat- 
thews, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Hanover and New Albany, 
Indiana, author of “ Letters on the Divine Pur- 
pose,” 4c. With a Memoir of the Author, by 
the Rev. James Wood, D.D, President of :an- 
over College, Indiana. Small 12mo. Pp. 215, 
Price 60 cents. 

LETTERS TO THE YOUNG. By Maria Jane 
Jewsbury. Small i2mo. Pp. 232. Price $1. 
Printed on Laid Tinted Paper, with Antique 
Headings and Initials. Bound in Bevel Cloth, 
Red Eciges. 


SERIES FOR YOUTH. 18MO. 


hat, she had an old faded handkerchief tied | 


THE OLD PARSONAGE; orn, Recotrections op 
A Muisistea’s Davearer, I8mo. Pp, 236. 
Price 40 and 45 cents. 

THE PASTOR'S BIBLE-CLASS; or, 

Ceoxversations Coscensine Sacrep Mova- 

, Tats. Pp. 214. Price 35 and 40 cts. 
GRAPES FROM THE GREAT VINE FOR 

YOUNG FRUIT-GATHERERS. By the Rev. 

. P. Breed, author of “ Lessons in Flying,” 

| “The Book of Books,” &c. 18mo. Pp. 324. 

Price 45 and 50 cents. 

LIFE AND LIGHT; or, Every-Day Reticiow. 
By the Author of “George Miller,” “Blind 
Annie Lorimer,” &c. l8mo. Pp. 216. Price 
35 and 40 cents. 

IRISH STORIES. 18mo. Pp. 287. Price 40 
and 45 cents. 

BIDDY MALONE; or, Toe or Sink. 
18mo. Pp. 108. Price 20 and 25 cents. : 


12M0 TRACT. 
JUSTIFICATION. By Rev. T. 8. Childs, D.D., 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church ox 
Hartford, Connecticut. Tract No. 268. Pp. 24. 
ce Any Publication of the Board wil be 
sent » Anes prepaid, on receipt of the Cata- 


lease address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 


THE 
WEBSTER: 


FIGTORAL 


A HOLIDAY GIFT OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
G lad to add my testimony in its favonr. 
[President Walker of Ilarvard.] 
very scholar knows iis value. 
[ W. IT. Prescott, the Historian.) 
he most complete Dictionary of the Lan 
T [Dr. Dick, of Scotland] 


he best guide of students of our Language. 
[John G. Whittier.) 
e will transmit his name to latest posterity. 
[Chancellor Kent.] 


K 


er | 


earing relation to e the Principia 
deen te Philosophy. Burritt] 
xcels all others in defining scientific terms. 
[ President Hitchcock.} 
o far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 
[Horace Mann.] 
T ake it altogether, the surpassing work. 
(Smart, the English Orthapist.} 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. . 
“GET THE BEST.” + GET WEBSTER. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
and G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


MAN, MORAL AND PHYSICAL; 


INFLUENCE OF HEALTH AND DISEASE 
ON RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


By Rev. Josera H. Jongs, D.D. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlar 12mo., 
$1.25. Bevelled red edges, ery 
The author has not written for professional 
men as @ class, yet the lucid, polished, terse, 
vigorous, classical style—the profuse illustration 
by striking facts, and its literary 
and religious attractions, combine to make it in- 
teresting and instructive to any intelligent mind. 
The work will be a standard with those who can 
appreciate its value; and, so far as we have learn- 
is the only one in the English language ex- 
pressly devoted to this subject. 


From the Congregationalist. 
regard the work as one of great importance. 


We 
In this semi-sick world, a vast amount of religious 
a ong and misgiving is directly traceable to 

ily ailment; and the careful reading of this 
volume, we have no doubt, will afford unspeaka- 
ble comfort to many who may imagine that they 
have committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
they only far too 
ong to nature’s laws, and are payin © penalt 
in Sching heads and feeble nerves. 


NOTES ON SCRIPTURE. 
By Jogt Jones, LL.D. 


With an Introduction, by Rev. Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, D.D. 8vo. $3. 
From the Christian Herald. 

The author was not only a ripe Christian, but 
was a careful theologian. He studied the Bible in 
its original tongues, and with all the best critical 
aids, daily. The matured views of such a man 
are a valuable legacy to the Church The very 
fact that he brought to his study of the Scriptures 
the most thorough legal knowledge, will add great 
value to his expositions of many passages. His 
views were not hastily formed, or taken at second- 
hand, but the result of patient, original investiga- 
tion by a mind of great native vigour, highly cul- 
tivated, and under the controiling influence of a 
reverential and childlike faith. ubtless there 
are passages in these Notes to which we might not 
subecribe; but we are sure that no more valuable 
and suggestive work on the Gospels has been 
written in this country. 


THE BIBLE HAND-BOOK. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 
By Josera Anous, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.75. 
From the Chicago Herald. 

This new book, intended to assist in the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, is more comprehensive 
than any book we have seen of its nature, being 
very much condensed without producing obscuri- 
ty; it is emphatically mu/tum in parvo, and sub- 
stantially supplies the place of a library on the 
subjects which it treats. Every Bible reader very 
much needs such a book for reference, in order to 
make me np mee and definite progress. It does 
not supply the place of a Bible Dictionary, but 
covers much other ground of almost, if not quite 
equal importance. The book is one of great prac- 
tical value to all Bible students. 


For sale b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN C. CAPP & SON, 


STOCK AND NOTE BROKERS, 
NO. 23 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHIL’A., 
(Dinectiy Orrosits tax Mecuanic’s Bank.) 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION 
AT THE BOARD OF BROKERS. 


MONEY INVESTED, 
“And Notes and Loans Negotiated, 


ON THE BEST TERMS. 
J, FULLER, 


IuporTeR AnD Waotesate DEALER IN 
FINE WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 
No. 712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHIL’'A., 

( Up-Stairs, Opposite Masonic Tempie,) 

Has now Open 
A LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK, 
EmsBracine 
AMERICAN AND SWISS WATCHES, 

BE. HOWARD & Oo.’s FINE AMERICAN WATCHES, 
GOLD CHAINS, GOLD SPECTACLES, THIMBLES, 


AND 
FINE JEWELRY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
IRST PREMIUM 


ENAMELLED COTTAGE FU RE, 
FOR COUNTRY SEATS VILLAS, 
OR CITY IDENCES. 


COURTNEY & WILLETS, Nos. 14 and 16 South 
Seventh Street, have constantly on 
variety of the above Furniture. 

Also, DINING ROOM CHAIRS, EXTENSION 


Those from thoee on 
hand, can have it made of any style required. 


tymological su any thing by ear- | 


hand large |- 


February 6, 1564. 


CARROLL COLLEGE, 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN. 


The Second Term of the 
Year of this Institution will begin on the aha 
of January, 1864, and continues Thirteen Weeks. 

In order to adapt it more completely to the 
wants of the Public, A YOUNG LADIES DE. 
PARTMENT has been established, and is so ar- 
ranged that the Male and Female Pupils study 
se y, but recite together in the same Clasees, 
when pursuing the same studies. Particular ate 
tention is invited to this feature of our plan. 

DEPARTMENT, Pupils are 
repared for iness, tering’ 
the higher in the Callens 

In the CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT those 
Studies are taught which belong more 's 
priately to the College. Instruction will 
after be given in Franca and Geruan, 


EXPENSES. 

For the Second Term, in th 
ment, $6.50. Classical Dep. od- 
ern Languages, $5 each. Instrumental Music, $10 
per quarter, with $2 for use of Instrument. 

Good Board in private Families, including Fuel, 

ad in the Villege at from erage 
a Week. ” 
articular attention is given to Com — 
forming correct habits of 
peaking. 

The Moral and Religious influence in the Col. 
lege is evangelical and positive, without being 
narrow or bigoted. 

Any number of Goon Stupests, who come to 
study, will be accommodated; but the Inte anD 
Vicious, who only desire the name of being in 
College, are tat that they are not 


wanted, and will not ; : 
i ‘Permitted to remain if 


For further particulars, address 
i Rev. W. ALEXANDER, A.M., President. 


BRIDGETON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY. 


present 


The next Term of this School will 
Wenpnesnay, Fesrvarr 1864, 
of Family Pupils limited to Thirty. 
For Circulars, &c., address 
Mrs. MARGARETTA C. SHEPPARD, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N. J. 


Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M.,, 

Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, A.M., | 
This School is designed to furnish a tho 

poepereta for Coll or for a Business Li 


or further infor address eith 
Principals. — 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 


TROY, NEW YORK. 


The Eicutiera Seut-Ansvat Session of this 
well-known Scaoot or Enoinezrine will com. 
mence February 10th, 1864. For the New An 
NuAL Reeoister. giving full infcrmation, address 
Pror. CHA DROWNE, Director, 
Troy, New York. 


PARKESBURG INSTITUTE 
A Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
ated the Pennayl- 

Philadelp 


ours’ Ride 


Crassicat, Scientiric anpGrunastic DePARTMENTS. 
Address the Principal, 
J. MORGAN RAWLINS, A.M., 
Parkesburg, Chester County, Pennsylvania, 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING 
. Vocal and Instrumental Music, desires @ 
tuation. Inquire at 
LEE & WALKER’S MUSIC STORE, 
No. 722 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. ~- 


BROWN'’S A Coven, Cotp, an 


on Sores Taroar, if 
BRONCHIAL iiowed to progress, results in 


TROCHES serious Pulmonary Bronchial and 
|Asthmatic Diseases, oftentimes 
incurable. Brown's Bronce 

COUGHS (Trocues reach directly the af. 


AND fected parts, and give almost 
COLDS immediate relief. For Brom. 
Astuma, Cararre, and 
Consumptive Coveus, the Troches are useful. 
Pustic and Sixoers should have the 
Troches to clear and strengthen the Voice. Mutt- 
rary Orricers and Soipisrs who overtax the 
voice, and are ex to sudden changes, should 
use them. Obtain only the genuine. “Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” having their effic 
by a test of many years, are highly recommen 
and prescribed by Physicians and Surgeons in 
the Army, and have received testimonials from 
— eminent men. 

Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 
in the United States and most Foreign Countries, 
at 25 cents per box. 


Old Established Shirt, Stock and Collar 


EMPORIUM, 
No. 146 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHIL’A. 


CHAS. L. ORUM & CO. 


Are prepared to execute all orders for their 
celebrated make of Shirts on short notice, in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

These Shirts are cut by Measurement, on scien- 
tific principles, and surpass any other Shirt for 
Neatness of Fit on the Breast, Comfort in the 
Neck, and Ease on the Shoulder. 


WINCHESTER & CO. 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 
AND 
PATENT SHOULDER SEAM SHIRT 
MANUFACTORY, 

No. 706 CHESTNUT STREET, PHII/A., 
(Above Seventh, Opposite the Washington House.) 


Fine SHIRTS and DRAWERS made from 
Measurement, at a few days notice, and in all 
cases WARRANTED to Fit. 

Formula for Measurement sent on application. 


_E. 0. THOMPSON, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GROVER & BAKER’sS 
Celebrated First Premium 


SEWING MACHINES, 


No. 730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


The Machines manufactured by the GROVER 
& BAKER Sewing Machine Company have taken 
the FIRST PREMIUM at the late State Fairs 
held in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, I)linois, Michigan, Iowa, Missou 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina,” 
Alabama, and California. 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 


The Subscribers have constantly for sale an 
assortment of Church, Factory, Steamboat, Loco- 
motive, Plantation, School-house, and other Bells, 
mounted in the most approved and durable man- 
ner. For full particulars as to many recent 
improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
&c., send for a Circular. Address 


E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 
WEST TROY, NEW YORK. 


ORNS, BUNIONS, INVERTED NAILS, EN. 

LARGED JOINTS, AND ALL DISEASES 

OF THE FEET, cured without pain or inconve- 

nience to the patient, by DR. ZACHARIE, 8ur- 

geon Chiropodist, 921 Chestnut street, Philadel- 

phia. Refers to Physicians and Surgeons of the 
city. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York, by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 


in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 7 


A liberal discount to Agents who may become reg 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. | 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give expreag 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising — Advertisements appropri- 
ate to the character of the paper will be inserted 
at twenty cents a line for each insertion. Yearly 
advertisements inserted on favourable terms. 

U7” Payments for advertisements to be made 


in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS, ! 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $1000 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
ith an additional copy to the agent. 
copies to one address, for one 


year 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
07” The money must always be sent in advance} 
amount is large, a draft should be 
possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philade del phia, 
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Foary. It ie altogether a very attractive number. | | | 
Minutes of the Synod of Kentucky, October 8, | | 
1862—Ocwber 14, 1863. 
Annual Report of the Pennsylvania [astitution | | 
| 
| 
Iaeuaat, pur nor Goop.—A foreign | | 
of the Unitarian Jaquirer | | 
the met a man “fall of inqairies | TABLES, MATTRESSES, 4c. 
about ideas, which he professed | 
ng a Marble- to 
Washstand, Bedstead, Toilet table, and 4 ehaire 
one mecis.”’ i 


